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LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. the cape to the front part of the arm-hole around 


under the arm: to the side seam, making the 


HIS graceful wrapping will be found very | notches meet each other, and the figures 4 come 
T It may be made of | together. Sew a narrow tape an inch from the 
water-proof cloth, as a protection against rain, | outer edge of the hood, and run an elastic cord 
or of linen, plaid, or other material, to be used | in the shirr to fit easy when the edge is turned 
It consists of a very | over. Gather the neck of the hood to fit the 


useful at all seasons. 


as a duster for traveling. 
loose sacque, reaching 
nearly to the bottom of 
the dress, and furnished 
with a hood and a deep 
cape, which extends 
across the back, and is 
sewed into the shoulder 
seam so as to form a 
graceful, flowing, point- 
edsleeve. This cape may 
be thrown up over the 
bonnet to protect it more 
fully than the hood can 
do. ‘The garment is am- 
ple enough to envelop the 
the wearer from head to 
foot, and is less cumber- 
some and voluminous 
than the ordinary circu- 
lar. A large shawl-pin 
confines it at the throat. 
The original is trimmed 
with three rows of Her- 
cules braid, as shown by 
the illustration. As a 
water-proof cloak is de- 
signed for use, and not 
fur ornament, the trim- 
ming should always be 
as simple as_ possible. 
Trimmings of the mate- 
rial are heavy, and should 
be avoided. Of course, 
when the garment is used 
for a duster, the trim- 
mings should be varied 
to suit the material. The 
cloak is put on and off 
with ease, and the large 
circular arm-holes are 
less likely to tear down 
than the straight slits in 
circulars. Indeed, in this 
style the advantages of 
the circular and sacque 
are combined, and the 
effect of the cape is gain- 
ed, while its superfluous 
flapping fronts are dis- 
pensed with. 

The bust measure is 
taken in the usual man- 
ner, by passing a tape 
just under the arms 
across the largest part of 
the shoulder-blades and 
two inches above the full- 
est part of the bust, en- 
tirely around the body. 
We repeat this explana- 
tion because many of our 
readers send us only the 
measure of the front, or 
the back, or the length 
of the waist, which gives 
no clew to the size de- 
sired. When the meas- 
ure is not sent, we send 
the medium size—34 or 
36 inches. The esti- 
mates for the quantity 
of material are based on 
this size; very large per- 
sons should provide a 
little more. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tuis pattern is in four 

pieces—front, back, cape, 
and hood. Place the 
notches in the shoulder 
of the cape, the shoulder 
of the hood, and the 
shoulder of the front to- 
gether, and seam as far 
as the arm- hole, then 
sew the curved part of 
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neck of the sacque. Close the front with but- 
tons and button-holes, and trim the bottom of 
the cape and sacque with three rows’ of Her- 
cules braid. The garment is loose enough to 
be worn over the dress and other wrapping, and 
should reach almost or quite to.the bottom of 
the walking skirt, and is cut without a seam in 











the back of sacque, cape, and hood. Lengthen 
or shorten it at the bottom according to the 
height of the wearer, taking care to keep the 
same shape. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for me- 
dium-sized lady, 444 yards. 

Quantity of silk for lining of hood, 44 yard. 
Quantity of braid for 








trimming, 18 yards. 
Number of buttons, 15. 





HANGING 
BASKETS. 
FP\HERE are various 
A ways of making these 
i] © pretty decorations for the 

\||||f sitting-room or parlor. 
HA 





The most elaborate are 
Ui made by taking a wood- 
en bowl of any suitable 

| size, say from eight to 
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LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


(Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 


twelve inches in diame- 
WT ter, and tacking on it 
suitably crooked branch- 

\II||_ es or roots of trees—pref- 
mi erably the grape-vine— 
iti!! cut into suitable lengths, 
WH]; making the handles of 

smaller stems entwined 
Ait together. Thevine stems 

should have all the loose 

bark peeled off, but some 

portion of the closer or 

inner bark should be left 

on, so as to give some 

| variety of color to the 

stems. Before putting 

on the stems the bowl 

should be stained or 

painted some shade of 

brown, and when all is 

finished it should be var- 

nished over with copal 
varnish. 

A good stain for the 
bowl can be made by 
dissolving two or three 
ounces of asphaltum in 
spirits of turpentine or 
kerosene. 

The bowl, after being 
stained, may be covered 
with the scales of the 
large pine cones, tacking 
them on with upholster- 
er’s tacks; the hole for 
the tack in each scale 
must be bored with a 
brad-awl, otherwise they 
are apt to split. ‘The 
scales should break joint, 
being put on in a similar 
way to shingles on a roof; 
and after it is finished 
the whole should be var- 
nished. The cords can 
be of ratan, picture cord, 
or wire. 
| ase Another way is to take 

_ +» pieces of oak, maple, 
——— larch, or other suitable 

wood with the bark on, 

== in lengths of eight, ten, 

_ twelve, or more inches, 
=== and about an inch in di- 
RS ameter, boring a gimlet- 

-— hole about an inch from 

|’ the end of each stick, 
then building them up 
log-house fashion, and 
passing a wire with a loop 
on the upper end through 
the holes at each corner 

~| and bending it up on the 
SS=—— bottom stick. A piece 





ee 

SSS of board of suitable size 
= and thickness is then in- 
serted for a bottom in 
the space between the 
ail second and third sticks; 

the remaining interstices 
between them can be 
filled up with moss; or, 
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if that is not desirable, the ends of each stick 
can be notched out sufficiently to let them touch 
each other. The best mode of hanging such a 
basket is by means of small jack-chains (to be 
bought by the yard at the hardware stores), 
hooked at one end to the eye or loop on the end 
of the wires at each corner, the other ends being 
hooked on to a common central ring. 

A wire ox-muzzle painted, and lined with 
moss, and — ded by three wires, makes a 
on ware ket, The wire should be cut 

pieces | four to six inches long, and a 
| or eye formed on each end of each piece, 

thenas many of these pieces joined together 
as may make the desired length. ‘The object in 
doing this is to prevent the wire kinking, and to 
make the basket hang evenly. , 

For a very small basket, a cocoa-nut shell with 
about one-third of its length cut off and suspend- 
ed by colored picture cord is very pretty, espe- 
cially if one can be got with the husk on. It 

* can easily be cut with a good sharp saw. When 
one with the husk on is used, the stem end is 
the part to be sawn off and thrown away. 

In preparing the baskets for the plants, first 
place some pieces of charcoal, broken to about 
the size of filberts or hazel-nuts, in the bottom of 
the basket, and on it a small piece of coarse 
sponge, and then fill it up with soil suitable for 
the plants. The charcoal and the sponge do 
away with the necessity of boring a hole in the 
bowl for the purpose of drainage—the one ab- 
sorbing the extra moisture, and the other acting 
as a purifier as well as an absorbent. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Marc# 18, 1871. 





1a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Street, House, and Evening Dresses for Young 
and Old Ladies ; Boys and Girls’ Suits ; Talmas, 
Trained Under-Shirts, Paniers ; Over-Shoes ana 
Slippers ; New Styles for arranging the Hair ; 
Cigar-Holders, Bottle Mats, Tidies, Worsted-work 
Patterns, Netted Guipure Embroidery, etc., etc. 

Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the Lady’s Water- 
proof Cicak, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 175 of this Number. 





PICTURES ON THE WALL. 


ASUAL allusion was made in the Bazar 

lately in regard to the value of pictures 

in making a room attractive ; a few suggestions 

in regard to the selection and hanging of pic- 

tures may assist some of our readers in carrying 
out the idea. 

Americans have an instinctive love of pic- 
tures. On their visits abroad they are known 
as the most interested frequenters of the great 
public galleries and of private studios; and 
those whose means enable them to indulge lux- 
urious tastes are almost always munificent, if 
not always intelligent, patrons of art. But 
one need not be rich nor a traveler to enjoy 
art, or to make it serviceable in beautifying 
home life. Taste and tact are sufficient, with 
the most humble means, to bring this refining 
element into the household. The arts of wood- 
éngraving. and lithography have now reached 
such perfection that some of the noblest works 
of ancient and modern art, reproduced with 
marvelous skill and fidelity, are to be obtained 
at prices which impose no perceptible burden 
on the purchaser, while their possession is an 
unceasing source of enjoyment. Many of the 
chromo-lithographs, now so common, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and so cheap that they may 
be almost said to be givenaway. A very little 
money, saved without curtailing one necessary 
comfort, will purchase several of the smaller 
of these chromos, or one of the larger size, ac- 
cording to the buyer’s taste ; and when neatly 
framed in gilt, or black-walnut with a light 
beading, they add vastly to the attractiveness 
of a room. We know that the objection is 
made to these chromos that they are ‘‘ so com- 
mon,” owing to their cheapness, that there is 
no pleasure in owning one. This is a very 
selfish and unreasonable objection. There is 
nothing quite so common as‘ the sky: would 
you refuse to look at a beautiful sunset because 
thousands besides yourself were admiring it at 
the same time? Should not this very fact, on 
the contrary, add to your own enjoyment? 
By the same rule, we ought to scorn the great 
European galleries, which are open to thou- 
sands every day. We should not be miserly 
or exclusive in our pleasures. If a chromo- 
lithograph is in itself beautiful, it should not 
be less precious to you because it also adorns 
your neighbor’s parlor. It would be more 
agreeable, of course, to be able to give one of 
our eminent artists a commission, and tell him 
to paint a picture regardless of cost; but as 
very few of us have the means to be thus mu- 
niffcent, we ought not to despise the art which 
places so much that is beautiful within our 
reach, 

In regard to hanging pictures, many people 
spend too much on the frame. An elegant 
frame, tastefully designed, certainly adds great- 
ly to the attractiveness of a picture; but if the 
choice lies between an inferior picture and a 





simple frame, it is always the better way to 
choose the latter. The best frame for a small 
picture is a simple gilt bead, about an inch 
wide, with perhaps a button, or other slight 
ornamentation, at the corners. Black-walnut, 
also, is handsome, but does not set off a picture 
to the same advantage, nor make an apartment 
as cheerful as the first. ‘The gilt frames should 
therefore have the preference in most cases. 
Very pretty frames are to be obtained at ex- 
ceedingly moderate prices, in which an engrav- 
ing, or lithograph, or chromo, looks just as well 
as it would in one costing twice the money. 
We trust none of our readers will follow the 
example of a rural patron of art whom the 
writer saw purchase a very handsome frame, at 
a cost of thirty dollars, to adorn a picture for 
which the magnificent sum of two dollars was 
paid! ‘This was a most ridiculous reversal of 
the proper order of things. We have known 
persons to buy a frame which struck their fan- 
cy, and then select some picture to fit it. The 
better way—in fact, the only right way—is to 
choose some picture within your means, which 
you think you would not very soon get tired of 
looking at—some beautiful landscape, perhaps, 
some pleasant representation of life or charac- 
ter, the portrait of some statesman or author, 
the artistic record of some grand historical 
event, or whatever may suit your taste—and 
then consider how it may be most simply 
framed, yet so as not to appear mean. For 
very small pictures, especially small engrav- 
ings, a person with a little leisure, taste, and 
tact may make his own frames; glass, cut to 
the right size, paper of a grayish tint (to serve in- 
stead of the frame-maker’s passe-partout), and 
strips of darker paper for the outer edges, be- 
ing all the materials necessary for the purpose. 
A little practice will enable one to produce very 
creditable work, at much less expense than if 
he bought the frames of a dealer. 

It should always be kept in mind that no 
lavish expenditure of money is required to give 
a home an air of cheerfulness and refinement, 
just as the most expensive dressing in the 
world will not transform vulgar people into la- 
dies or gentlemen. Simple means, directed by 
taste, may give a humble dwelling a charm 
which is not to be found in many a magnificent 
‘palatial residence.” 





AN AMERICAN CARNIVAL. 


RE Americans fun-loving enough to nation- 
alize the carnival? The people of Wash- 
ington have tried to answer this question lately, 
but their experiment leaves the matter still in 
doubt. The affair certainly reflected great 
credit on the managers. There was plenty of 
fun and nonsense and gayety. There were 
tournaments, there were horse-races and goat- 
races, and there was some talk of a pig-race 
(which, however, did not come off); there was 
avery fine masquerade procession up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue; there was a grand mas- 
querade ball, and there were two or three civic 
balls and banquets, and other entertainments 
of similar character, In short, as a spectacu- 
lar show, the Washington carnival was really 
a success; but in one essential point the festiv- 
ities were a failure. There was no carnival 
feeling among the people who were looking on. 
No doubt the spectators enjoyed the fun, but 
few of them looked as if they did. As the 
writer passed up the broad avenue he was pain- 
ed to observe the prim sobriety of the crowd. 
There was an entire absence of the abandon 
and hilarity to be seen during carnival-week in 
Rome or Florence, or any European city where 
this gay festival, celebrated for centuries, has 
become so interwoven with social life that every 
body takes part in the festivities, and goes in 
for a good time. The merry-making is general 
and unrestrained. High and low, rich and 
poor, give themselves up to the most extrava- 
gant foolery. Business is entirely suspended ; 
and a stranger, unaccustomed to such perform- 
ances, if suddenly dropped down among them, 
would imagine that the whole population had 
gone mad. 

As a genuine carnival is possible only under 
these conditions, we doubt whether it will ever 
become an American institution. Our people 
take their pleasures too soberly to “ make fools 
of themselves” in this manner; and as this 
abandon is entirely foreign to their character 
it would be unwise, and perhaps useless, to at- 
tempt to ingraft it upon them. But there can 
be no doubt that, as a nation, we are too much 
inclined to the sober side of life, and that we 
need an infusion of the gayer spirit. More fre- 
quent holidays—secular days of rest from busi- 
ness—would serve to break the monotony of our 
lives. Until recently we had but one national 
holiday, the Fourth of July, when the whole 
people left business, and gave themselves up to 
merry-making. Thanksgiving-day was only 
another Sunday, with a jolly ending, after 
morning service at church. The observance of 
Christmas is even yet not general in New En- 
gland, and nowhere in the United States has it 
been kept with the jollity of the mother-country. 
In this respect we have made some improve- 
ments of late. The designation of WasHinc- 
Ton’s birthday as a national holiday was a step 
in the right direction. We are not inclined to 
condemn our Washington friends for trying the 





experiment of an American carnival; on the 
contrary, though doubtful of its ever becoming 
@ social institution here, we are glad that the 
attempt was made, and to learn that it will be 
made again next year. For even should it fail 
again, the attempt may lead to something which 
will bring a new and more cheerful element into 
the American character. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Almszgibing. 
Y DEAR LAZARUS,—We had a great 
collection at Saint Rainbow’s the other 
morning, after a-sermon upon alms-giving. It 
was not a particular occasion, but a general 


*charity—a free plate for the poor; and as the 


rector was unusually eloquent about the claims 
of the poor, I could not help wishing that we 
could give alms to every kind of poverty. ‘That 
of the purse is bad enough, but I doubt if it be 
the worst. I meet such abject paupers in fine 
clothes, so utterly bankrupt in will, so stripped 
of generosity, so shorn of honor, limping about, 
as it were, in such tatters of gentleness, such 
sorry patches of nobility, and covered with such 
pitiful sores of cant and hypocrisy, that I some- 
times wish our excellent rector would preach a 
sermon for them, and kindle the parish to a 
fire of zeal in their behalf. How it would 
awaken Smoothpate and Rocsegg, just as they 
are composing themselves for their nap with 
the giving out of the text, if the preacher should 
say, ‘‘I wish to give notice that on Sunday 
morning next a charity sermon will be preach- 
ed in behalf of those unhappy fellow-creatures 
who have been lamentably deprived of all their 
faith in man. I earnestly solicit for them the 
charity of the congregation, exhorting you to 
remember that the poor ye have always with 
you.” 

That would be a sound and seasonable ap- 
peal; and if it were only suspected that he would 
mention by name some of the most pitiful in- 
stances of this melancholy destitution, I have 
no doubt that the church would be very full. 
Meanwhile it is a pleasant thing to be able to 
give money to relieve want and suffering. But 
there are two things that we can not help re- 
membering, my dear Lazarus, when we see a 
full purse emptied into the plate: one is that 
you can not fill up the ocean by dropping rocks 
into it; and the other is that when Fullpurse has 
emptied himself he is very apt to think that his 
charitable duties are discharged. I observe 
that when Bullion drops a bill of a handsome 
figure into the plate he has an expression of 
countenance which I can not describe as se- 
raphic, but which seems to imply a serene con- 
sciousness that his account current with Heaven 
now shows a very pretty balance in his favor. 

I am not likely, as you know, my friend, to 
undervalue the service of money well spent or 
wisely given. When a manisstarving, what he 
chiefly wants is a loaf of bread, and not a tract 
nor a fine sentiment. Tact is as much charity 
as a visible gift, and in that case it shows itself 
in the bread. When I go with a certain minis- 
ter at large into the unspeakable homes, or 
dens, rather, in which so many of us—for are 
we not brethren? did not the rector say so, and 
don’t we believe it at bottom ?—are huddled in 
a heap of misery, and when I see him giving a 
little soup here, a little medicine there, a great 
deal of bread every where, and with it a cheery 
look and a kind word, and infinite patience with 
querulousness and anger and sullenness, and 
never a whine nor a groan, nor any attempt to 
touch by a kind of appeal to which the people 
he is helping would be as insensible as a hippo- 
potamus to a pin’s prick, then I say to myself 
that I see Christian charity, and I recall that 
the Master did not preach to those whom He 
healed if they did not care to listen. His good- 
ness was eloquence enough. He opened their 
eyes, He strengthened their feet, He cast out 
their devils, and He bade His followers do like- 
wise. 

When I was coming out of Saint Rainbow’s, 
after the charity sermon, young Callipash join- 
ed me, and asked me if I saw, as he express- 
ed it, ‘‘ what a souser old Rocsegg dumped into 
the plate.” And when [I told him that I had 
missed that pleasure, he exclaimed: ‘ Wouldn't 
it be pleasant to have a cornucopia, and pour 
out various abundance upon all the poor people 
in town? What a pity that most of us-young 
fellows can’t honestly afford to be charitable! 
How I should like to give alms! But mine 
are all Barmecide gifts. They wouldn’t make 
any body richer.” Then I told him what I tell 
you, and I really think I preached him a kind 
of supplementary sermon upon the way home, 
that upon this journey of ours there is no man 
so poor that he may not give endless alms; for 
the poor that we have with us always are of 
many kinds; and there is another curious fact, 
that there are alms which we all need, whether 
we are rich or poor. The best rule of life, the 
best manner upon our road, dear Lazarus, is to 
do what we can. Now we can not give what 
we do not have. But among the things that 
we can do, for instance, is to keep our tempers ; 
and if we do that, we have at once an infinite 
supply of resources to deal out in alms. 

How often have I known Harry to come 
home jaded and weary with his day’s work ; his 





heart heavy and doubtful, his brow cloudy, and 
the very peevishness and petulance of his man- 
ner revealing the inner strain and sorrow! He 
has squandered all his good-humor; he has 
spent all his self-command. He is a miserable 
pauper in the very feelings and manner with 
which he should, and indeed would, come home. 
You know, Lazarus, how hard it is when the 
starving wanderer is turned away from the cru- 
el door through which streams over him for a 
moment the warm light and the sweet music of 
ahome. The poet often tells us of him. He 
sinks upon the cold ground, or plunges into the 
pitiless flood. How sad it would be if Harry 
were to meet such a fate! Yet many a Harry 
does. The poor vagrant comes begging to his 
own door, his very soul craving kindness and 
sympathy and gentle pity ; but some relentless 
Lucy, with hard eyes and cold voice, pushes 
him back again into the darkness, and the 
wretched mendicant, to whom not even the alms 
of a soft word is doled, turns away and plunges, 
not into a flood of cold water, but into a dead- 
lier death than drowning. One little alms 
would save somany! One little alms of cheer- 
ing words, of forgiving sympathy, of .that pa- 
tience which seems to me the divinest of all 
the virtues, would work such a miracle! How 
often, my dear Lazarus, I seem to see the mir- 
acle of feeding the thousands from the few 
loaves and fishes repeated! It is when the act- 
ual gift given is multiplied a thousandfold by 
the manner in which it is given. It is when 
the charity is not of the hand only, but of the 
heart. It is when the feast of herbs, seasoned 
with love, miraculously surpasses the stalled ox 
without it. 

Now every Harry, every Lucy, can give 
those saving alms of words and looks and feel- 
ings forever. And there is a still sorer poverty 
than that of Harry, which we can all relieve. 
Some Lucy suddenly falls into the utmost mis- 
fortune. Health, youth, hope, honor itself, are 
ruined, as when all of a man’s fortune and 
prospects, and even his character, which is the 
beginning of credit, are all sweptaway. Lucy 
is wholly destitute, beggared in every thing, 
even in self-respect. It is a depthless poverty, 
which is all the sadder the more splendid it is. 
Its gilded and glittering exterior makes the 
terrible want moretragical. A beggar frantic- 
ally gay—a moral pauper, painted with smiles 
and pasted with jewels, is the most appalling 
of human spectacles. A mendicant in lace and 
pearls, grimacing for the amusement of those 
who despise her—by Jupiter, Lazarus, when I 
have seen it, whether on a public stage or in a 
private room, I have been tempted to cry aloud 
that beasts are kinder than men, and serpents 
more tender! ‘This poor, pitiful Lucy, or As- 
pasia, or Anonyma, she stands at the door of 
our hearts begging; she looks into our eyes to 
see if she can find there any of the human re- 
gard she used to see in mother-eyes long ago. 
Or if her smile be hard, and you see no yearn- 
ing, then all the more a beggar is she—beg- 
gared even in the power of showing what lies 
dumb and doubtful in her heart andsoul. For 
it is there, Lazarus, it is there, as surely as the 
woman stands before you; and if her smile is 
brass under which that yearning for love and 
sympathy is hopelessly bound fast, all the more 
pitiful is her poverty, all the more pathetic her 
appeal for alms. 

She does not need food, or money, or lodging, 
orclothes. All these she has, and too profuse- 
ly. The alms she asks the poorest can give. 
Those who do not earn in a month what she 
wastes in a day can give her what she craves. 
Yet to how many it is harder to give that little 
alms than it would be to give a year’s wages! 
To how many women it is almost impossible to 
speak the gentle word, to look the friendly look, 
to give the sisterly hand, which would enrich 
that gilded outcast with the blissful conscious- 
ness that love and respect and sympathy are 
yet to be for her! Mistress Margery, in your 
modest kitchen you give orders that no starving 
body shall be turned hungry away; from your 
moderate supplies you have enough for the 
wretched beggar. Kind lady! here is a starv- 
ing soul; here is a famishing heart. Here is 
not a ruined merchant, nor an embarrassed 
artisan, nor a strong man out of work, but a 
ruined woman, a conscience impoverished, a 
life gone wrong. Believe me, the word of 
cheer, the hopeful smile, the hearty, strenuous 
effort you give her to go right again, to find the 
path, and to walk upright in it—the barrier 
against sneering contempt and crushing phar- 
isaic avoidance, and the eyes askance, and the 
hearts averted, which your strong, steady sym- 
pathy will be—this is an alms which you do not 
need to be rich to bestow, which will drop into 
that aching heart more gratefully to God than 
many a golden eagle that rattled into the plate 
at Saint Rainbow’s after the charity sermon. 

For, my dear Lazarus, who of us is not a 
beggar, who does not openly or silently ask for 
alms? I know, for my part, how much for- 
bearance, how much generous interpretation, 
my life and words and acts implore. And one 
of the richest and most helpful kind of alms is 
faith in a good motive—putting the best con- 
struction, as we say, upon what is said and 
done. Nothing measures more exactly than 
this the real richness of a man’s nature. The 
thin, arid people, those whose natures are like 
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the soil in which was no depth of earth, so that 
every thing withered away, are the clever un- 
believers—the men who are too shrewd to be- 
lieve that religion is more than cant, or politics 
more than corruption; who are always secretly 
sure that if a man makes a generous subscrip- 
tion to any object from which there can be no 
pecuniary return, or if he founds a noble insti- 
tution of benevolence, or education, or art, it is 
for his own glory ; that he builds a hospital not 
to relieve suffering, but to perpetuate his own 
name; and founds a library that it may be a 
monument of his generosity. And cven where 
asimple and pure motive is obvious, if there 
be a chance of suggesting a bad one, how eager- 
ly these people seize it! When Jocelynd mar- 
ried Ptolemy Philadelphus last spring, he was 
so rich that there were plenty of people poor 
enough to believe that it was his money and not 
him that she loved. 

Dear Lazarus, these, too, are paupers. They 
ask the alms of charitable consideration. Don’t 
shut the door in their faces. There is no old 
tramp with a greasy certificate, which every 
body knows to be false, who is a truer beggar 
than one of these clever unbelievers in human 
nature. Don't drive him away with scorn, be- 
cause he is a tramp, a vagabond, a good-for- 
nothing, although he sits at a club window in 
the morning smoking, or sneers in the best chair 
at the opera. Give him an alms of pity, for no 
beggar needsit more. Your friend, 

An Op BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WATER-PROOF CLOAKS. 
N selecting water-proof cloth for a cloak a 
great difference will be seen between the 
best qualities of English water-proof and Amer- 
ican goods. The finest English water-proof cloths 
are all wool, and are very durable. ‘These cost 
from $2 25 to $3 50 a yard, and are found in 
black, heather-gray, plum color, navy blue, and 
green. lLower-priced English water-proof is 
mixed with cotton, and is of about the same val- 
ue as the best American repellents—viz., $1 50 
a yard for goods a yard and a half wide. It is 
poor economy to buy water-proof sold for less 
than this amount. Plaid water-proofs are shown 
in pretty combinations of colors; but these are 
conspicuous, and intended more for beauty than 
service. A solid color is far preferable for a sub- 
stantial cloak, and, above all »ther colors, black 
in which white is slightly mingled. 

The cut paper pattern of the Glengarry wrap, 
illustrated on the first page, is the best model 
that can be devised for a water-proof garment. 
It can be easily put off or on, because it is as 
ample as a circular, though less heavy and clum- 
ey. Though sacque-shaped, it is without the 
sleeves, that are so troublesome to remove when 
damp; yet the arm is well protected by the cape, 
that also gives double warmth across the shoul- 
ders and back, where it is most needed. A wa- 
ter-proof cloak should be large, and have ample 
arm-holes, so that it may be easily slipped off and 
on over the usual cloak or wrap. From $8 to 
$14 is the price of ready-made cloaks at the fur- 
nishing houses. Imported cloaks made of En- 

lish water-proof are sold by modistes for $25. 

ome exceptionally fine ones, made of thin, 
light rubber, covered with black taffeta silk, are 
$50. ‘These are of London make. 

The neatest water-proof cloaks are those with 
the least trimming. A good model has a hem an 
inch and a half wide, held down by twilled silk 
tape, that is first stitched on the hem, then on the 
cloak, to conceal the raw edge of the hem. 
Eight rows of stitching in double lines orna- 
ment this hem. The cape has a similar well- 
stitched hem. ‘The seams in the body of the 
cloak are taken very small, and twilled tape is 
faced over them. ‘The hood has a silk lining, 
and is bordered with silk an inch wide, almost 
covered with parallel lines of stitching. The 
fullness of the hood is held in five box-pleats, in- 
stead of being gathered together. A button is 
on each pleat. Large flat gutta-percha buttons, 
with eyes, not shanks, are best for water-proof 
garments. Several rows of worsted braid, or of 
the strong Hercules braid, are used for trimming 
these cloaks; and sometimes a simple binding 
of tape is preferred. Pleatings and ruffles add 
too much weight for comfort. 


LINEN OVERALLS. 


The pattern of the Glengarry cloak will be 
used for overalls and dusters of gray or brown 
linen, to be worn over handsome traveling suits, 
or to protect the dress when driving over dusty 
roads. A belt may be used with this garment, 
but we do not advise it. The cloak should be 
long enough to cover the entiredress. The trim- 
ming is bias bands of the linen stitched on, or 
else white or brown braid. Large pearl buttons. 

SPRING SHAWLS AND WRAPS. 

Spring shawls, and the pallium scarfs, shaped 
somewhat like a burnous, are brought out in 
beautiful English goods, fine and soft, with thick 
ottoman reps, yet as clinging and pliable as cash- 
mere. The bright Roman colors are seen on 
many, while others are merely a bright scarlet, 
or blue, gray, or black, in irregular stripes with 
white. ‘They are square, reversible, and are 
prettily fringed. These are for carriage wear, 
and to be worn carelessly around the shoulders 
in scarf fashion when the spring suit is not heavy 
enough: $14 is the price for the best. 

STRAW BONNETS. 

The first importations of millinery are straw 
bonnets. From the unusually large quantity 
prepared, it is pa a that straws will be 


Milan braids, English pearl braid with pointed 
edges, and the coarse-looking but stylish rough- 
and-ready straws constitute the variety. Few 
Neapolitan and other hair bonnets are shown. 
White straw will probably be most worn. Light 
Milans are colored in the pale leather-color, tan, 
and other brown shades, and in every tint of 
gray, to match the spring costumes, Narrow 
gros grain ribbon of two shades of one color will 
be used for trimming. Later in the season chip 
gipsies will be worn. 

The gipsy, cottage, and empire shapes, with 
crown, short-eared head piece, and tiny curtain, 
are the new styles. The brim of the gipsy is 
fashioned in a variety of ways. A pretty style 
has the brim rolled up all around, and slightly 
pointed over the ears; another has a border of 
twisted braid around it; still another is plain 
and straight in the front, with a deep fluted back ; 
while a fourth is scalloped around the edge. 
The Lorne gipsy is a graceful shape, between 
a bonnet and round hat. It has a low crown; 
the brim is deep in front, but slight and round 
behind, and is pulled down at the sides to the 
ears. © This will trim up prettily: The Prin- 
cess Louise has a higher, square crown, with 
the brim rolled all around. ‘The rose-bud gipsy 
is a coquettish little affair, jaunty and becoming 
for a fair, young face. The front brim turns 
down around the forehead, while the back curves 
up above the chatelaine. The daisy, the haw- 
thorn, and other floral titles are given to these 
fanciful hats. For traveling bonnets there are 
large gipsies in the empire shape, long and close 
at the ears, with broad, straight back, made of 
rough-and-ready straws of every shade of brown. 
The cottage shape, a medium bonnet for old la- 
dies, frames the face closely, and almost meets 
under the chin. 


ROUND HATS. 


Many round hats partake so largely of the 
gipsy shape that they can scarcely be called hats, 
while others retain some features of last season’s 
pa such as half-high sloping crowns and roll- 

brims. The turban reappears, with round 
crown, and broad, straight brim rolled closely 
against the crown. The prettiest of these are in 
fine Milan braid of a dark brown color. For 
school-girls is a hat called the Galatea, an ample 
sailor shape of rough-and-ready straw, or of 
smooth Milan. It is trimmed precisely like the 
sailor hat worn by gentlemen, with wide ribbon 
binding on the brim, and a band around the 
crown, a bow and ends behind, or a half rosette 
at the side. 

Black glazed hats in the sailor shape are made 
over cork frames, like the regular yachting hat, 
that is so light and cool for midsummer wear. 
A band of black ribbon, with the name of a fa- 
vorite ship in gilt letters in front, is the trim- 
ming. 

Shade hats for country wear are in great va- 
riety. One of the prettiest, called the gipsy 
queen, has the broad brim indented sharply 
above the ears, and is to be held on by a ribbon 
passed over the crown and tied under the chin. 
The St. Leon is a graceful garden hat. The 
crown is half high and square; the brim is two 
inches wide, and slightly fluted. 

Infants’ hats of fine Milan and the soft but 
frail split straw are turbans, with concave brims, 
for boys, and fancifully indented gipsies for girls. 


BERLIN SUITS. 


As a proof of the increasing favor with which 
Berlin styles are regarded by New York mer- 
chants, we may mention the fact that a lead- 
ing wholesale house, hitherto extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hoop skirts, has re- 
linquished this business, and turned its attention 
to the importation of large numbers of ready- 
made ladies’ suits, opera cloaks, wrappings, etc., 
from Gerson, the manufacturer of the garments 
illustrated in the Berlin Bazar and the Mode Ii- 
lustrée of Paris, and reproduced by us. All of 
these pretty styles we recognized as those which 
we had given or are giving in the Bazar, thus 
affording another proof of the promptness with 
which our readers receive the earliest fashions. 
The suits are of materials of all kinds, from 
cheap wash poplin to heavy gros grain, and are 
elaborately trimmed with neatly made puffings, 
flounces, ruches, fringe, and embroidery, at a 
cost of from $20 to $150. An under-skirt, over- 
skirt, sash, and sacque or casaque, and some- 
times material for the waist, constitute the suit. 
It will be a happy day, indeed, when ladies can 
purchase ready-made clothing as easily and 
cheaply as gentlemen do, and thus be spared the 
time and anxiety involved in consultations with 
dress-makers. 


VARIETIES. 


New lace sacques of llama and thread are 
quite short, in the simple sailor shape, without 
slashes. The sleeves are coat- shaped, or else 
flowing, and open high on the inside of the arm. 
Some very pretty ones have vandyked edges. 
Prices range from $25 to $70. 

A pretty fabric for spring costumes is a light 
quality of wool serge so finely twilled that it re- 
sembles cashmere in effect. It has a satin stripe 
near each selvedge; and knotted fringe that can 
be used for trimming the suit. It is shown in 
tan-color, with a darker brown stripe and fringe, 
mauve, with violet trimmings, and several shades 
of gray, brown, and of clear bright blue. Three- 
fourths of a yard wide, it is 80 cents a yard. 

White, buff, and gray piqués are being used 
at the furnishing houses for children’s dresses. 
For boys too young to wear pantaloons there are 
kilt skirts of piqué, to be buttoned on shirt waists 
of white linen or muslin. The kilt pleats, from 
the belt to the edge of the skirt, are laid deeply 
all around except in front, where it is left plain 
for a space two finger-lengths broad. Perpen- 
dicular rows of braid extend from the belt hal - 





greatly wom. Fine English dunstables, smooth 








way down the front. The edge of the skirt is 


simply hemmed. The belt has two rows of braid. 
Kilt skirts are not sewed up, but are merely lapped 
under in front, and held by two rosettes on the 
right side of the skirt. This makes them easy 
to iron. Braiding done by machinery in elabo- 
rate patterns, with medallions of embroidery in- 
serted, will be fashionable for trimming chil- 
dren’s piqué dresses. A little dress for girls has 
a Gabrielle front, while the back is cut off at the 
waist, and a full skirt like a polonaise is added. 
A round talma is worn in the street with this, 
and gives the effect of a walking dress. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. BaLttarp, Hairy, & Co.; JoHNSON, 
Burns, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and THomson, Lanapon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SHOULD France fail in ultimately adopting a 
republican form of government, and become a 
constitutional monarchy, the probabilities are 
that the Comte de Paris, eldest son of the late 
Duke of Orleans, will be chosen “1. : He is 
now nearly thirty-three years of age. In the au- 
tumn of 1861 he and his brother, the Duc de 
Chartres, became attached to General M‘CLEL- 
LAN’s staff as aids-de-camp, and served until the 
close of the Virginia campaign of 1862, when 
they returned to Europe. The modesty of their 
deportment, simple tastes, and temperate hab- 
its made them favorites with the soldiers, who 
gave them the pet names of ‘“‘Captain Perry” 
and ‘Captain Chatters.” The Comte de Paris, 
in May, 1864, married his first cousin, Princess 
MaRIE, eldest daughter of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier and the Infanta Marra Louisa, sister of 
the ex-Queen IsaBe.va II. of Spain: By her he 
has a daughter, AMELIE, born in 1865. 

—Old King Wrii1am’s habits during the war 
have been of the old IskaEL Putnam and FRan- 
cis Marion style of simplicity. He rises at 
seven; never sleeps but in his own campaign 
bed, which is carried to all reviews and military 
manceuvres which he attends. If there is a bed 
already in the room where he stays, it is taken 
out and the campaign bed substituted. The lat- 
ter consists of an iron frame; is only a foot 
high, and has little furniture. He opens all let- 
ters himself. Even when ill they must be 
opened in his presence. On a first perusal he 
makes marginal comments, which the officials 
who have to deal with them understand. Ev- 
ery thing goes on according to a regular method 
and the g has really only one habit—that of 
working. 

—Count Von Motrxzis one of the best of mod- 
ern linguists, there being scarcely a language or 
dialect of Europe he has not mastered. He is 
also a singularly reticent man, more so, perhaps, 
than.BismaRcK. A witty saying has been attrib- 
uted to Lord PatmersTon, that Von MOLTKE 
could talk six languages, but knew how to hold 
his tongue in ten. 

—The King of Bavaria, ascending from the 
puerilities of a puny potentate, is said to con- 
template becoming editor of a musical journal. 
The monarch has had music on the brain from 
his youth up. 

—The Russian Grand Duke is getting ready 
for a trip to the United States in May or June, 
in his own war vessel, accompanied by a squad- 
ron of ships. It will be the first time that a 
member of the royal family has visited a repub- 
lic. No doubt about an enthusiastic reception 
for him. Russia has always been our frank and 
outspoken friend, and our people bear that little 
circumstance in mind. 

—Miss Ciara LovisE KELLoG¢ is said to have 
accumulated a fortune of $200,000—a very snug, 
comfortable capital for a young woman of her 
years; but Miss CLara Louise KELLoae expects 
to accumulate half a million at least before she 
retires from the foot-lights; after which some 
person—some nice person—may induce her to 
**change her local habitation and her name.” 

—Mr. JEFFERSON Davis is now a resident of 
Memphis, Tennessee, where his time and serv- 
ices are devoted to his duties as President of the 
South Carolina Insurance Company. He re- 
ceives a salary of five thousand dollars a year. 
His name is regarded as of positive money value 
to the company. On public affairs he is very ret- 
icent—can not, in fact, be drawn out even by 
his intimate friends. He never appears in pub- 
lic except at church, or to say a few words to 
the Sunday-school scholars. General PILLow, 
another gentleman — among the Con- 
federate leaders, is also a resident of Memphis, 
where, in partnership with ex-Governor IsHam 
G. Hakxis, he practices law. He is a man of 
small stature, 5 build, and very agreeable in 
conversation. Before the war he was wealthy; 
now, not. 

—Dinan Maria Mvtock (Craik) is said to 
have written more than a thousand poems she 
has never printed, simply because, on reperusal, 
they failed to satisfy herself. 

—When Mrs. Moopy, of Plainville, Indiana, 
celebrated her eightieth birthday, on the 9th ult., 
she asked some of the old follss to take tea with 
her. One of the “‘young men,” aged eighty- 
four, was found in a well cleaning it out, when 
the billet-doux was lowered down to him, asking 
him to assist at the soirée. He went over in the 
evening and saw Mistress Moopy. 

—It was NaTHAN HALL, of Durham, Connect- 
icut, who, in 1833, thanked God that he lived 
‘in a hilly country, where it was impossible to 
build railroads.” To-day the cars of a railroad 
run through the door-yard of his place, between 
his house and the barn, and within four feet of 
his side door. 

—‘‘ Josh Billings’? comes of a wealthy family 
—the SHaws, of Lanesborough, Massachusetts— 
and it is estimated that his estate would “ sugar 
off,” as they say in Vermont, at about $200,000. 
“ Joshua” is now about fifty years old, tall, 
round-shouldered, and an oddity, always carry- 
ing about on his features an expression inde- 
scribably comical. 

—Mr. LEcKEy, author of the ‘History of Eu- 
ropean Morals’? and other works, is to marry 
the Baroness Von DeEpeEM, lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen of Holland. 

—Senator Morton, of Indiana, when address- 
ing the Senate, is obliged to remain in a sitting 
— owing to partial paralysis of his lower 

imbs. He manages, however, so to wheel his 

body about as to address, at will, any part ofthe 





chamber. His manner is earnest and impressive. 





Tn stating a case clearly and pointedly he is said 
to have nosuperior in Congress ; and, instead of 
being diffuse, as is the too general style of pub- 
lic speakers, he gives a distinct argument in al- 
most every sentence. Probably no man of his 
party is more generally respected or more influ- 
ential than Senator Morton. 

—The Bishop of Lon ion has admitted Miss C. 
Hart to the office of 2. eaconess in the Church 
of England, and has appointed her visitor in the 
district parish of St. Gabriel, Pimlico, The cere- 
mony took place at Fulham Palace. 

—ADELINA PatTTI, SOTHERN, and TOoLeg, the 
eminent comedian, propose to make the Federal 
Union the theatre for public performances next 
season. 

—A late Number of the Bazar contained a sketch 
of the personal appearance of Professor HuxLry. 
We now have something about his history. He 
is only forty-six; was a pew boy with an in- 
clination for the medical profession; studied 
at Edinburgh; appointed assistant surgeon in 
the navy; cruised four years in the South Pa- 
cific; returned to England in 1850; in 1854 be- 
came attached to the School of Mines; and from 
that time dates his fame. He is one of the most 
industrious workers of the age, applying him- 
self to the study of every Le gery with a per- 
sistence and an energy which are generally re- 
warded with success as far as he himself is 
concerned. This latter trait is one of the most 
marked of his character—his skepticism of other 
| sang de conclusions until he has solved them 
for himself. He is a most assiduous worker, 
and an equally free thinker. He is at present 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in the Royal College of Surgeons, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the School of Min- 
ing. 

—Mr. Peter Cooper recently signalized his 
right to call himself an octogenarian, by mak- 
ing another gift of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to Cooper Institute, the income of which is 
to be spent in the maintenance and extension 
of a free circulating library. By the terms of 
the trust he also authorizes the trustees to draw 
upon his estate at his death, or upon him, should 
they deem it advisable, before his death, for the 
additioval sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

—Mrs. President Mapison, certes one of the 
most brilliant women who have graced Wash- 
ington society, used to expend a thousand dol- 
lars per annum on turbans. She wore one to 
her latest day, long after wearing turbans had 
ceased to be the fashion. These turbans were 
made of the finest material, and trimmed to 
match her various dresses. Her old servant 
speaks of one of her dresses of purple velvet 
with a long train trimmed with wide gold-lace 
with which she wore a turban also ornamented 
with gold-lace, and a pair of gold shoes. With 
a white satin dress she wore a turban spangled 
with silver, and silver shoes. 

—Among the recent guests of President Grant 
was Mr. A. J. DREXEL and wife, of Philadelphia, 
who passed several days at the White House. 
Mr. DREXEL is one of those bankers who add 
brain to bullion, and who, being a good linguist, 
and a gentleman of refinement, as well as of 
proverbial modesty and courtesy, imparts honor 
to the calling of which he is so deservedly emi- 
nent a member. 

—Canon MELVILL, better known in this coun- 
try as the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, a volume of 
whose brilliant sermons was published in this 
country in 1838, edited by Bishop M‘ILvarneg, 
has recently deceased at the age of seventy-three. 
He was the most brilliant rhetorician in Lon- 
don from, say, 1846 to 1856, at which latter date 
he was made Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was in his day what the Rev. Mr. Lippon now 
is in England. 

—Mr. DIsRAELI, who seems to be freeing him- 
self somewhat from the trammels of party organ- 
ization, perceiving that he is not again likely to 
become Prime Minister, is reported to have said 
that he intends to write three more novels, and 
then retire from the field of authorship. They 
will be more or less of a political character. 

—The Prince of Wales has again incurred the 
general odium of Britons, and the particular dis- 
—= of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

ociety, for killing, in mere sport, and just to 
see what he could do, 1243 hares, 348 rabbits, 
2074 pheasants, 116 partridges, and 52 other birds 

head in all—in four days ; this, too, on the 
property of a man who had not given his con- 
sent to their raiding over his premises. There 
were eight other sprigs of nobility who assisted 
in the slaughter. 

—Indiana’s great charity man is Cuauncey 
Rose, who, within a few years, has given away 
for benevolent | a gm $300,000. It may be 
true that an Indiana Rose by any other name 
would have done that figure of benevolence, 
though it would be permissible to take the 
Chaunceys the other way. 

—As an indication of the popularity of the Rev. 
Dr. Porrer, the new rector of Grace Church in 
this city, it is mentioned that for the first time 
in its history every one of its two hundred pews 
is rented. Dr. PoTTER has won not only the 
solid respect and regard of his own parishioners, 
but of Episcopalians generally, for the unflag- 
ging industry with which he devotes himself to 
he duties of his position, his zealous attention 
to the wants of the needy, and his prompt and 
cheerful aid in works of benevolence. 

—General SHERIDAN has been féted in the ex- 
tensivest possible style in Florence by the bluff 
King of Italy, who gave him a grand dinner, to 
which eighty guests were invited. All present 
were in full uniform, and behind each guest 
stood a servant gorgeously draped. The table 
service of the occasion was that sculptured by 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. It was altogether in gold 
and silver—no china being upon the table. The 
flowers, lights, and other decorations were in 
accordance with the service. Bands of music 
were placed so as to enliven, without drowning, 
the conversation. General SHERIDAN, as the 
honored guest, was placed at the King’s right 
hand, and his Majesty seemed greatly to enjoy 
his presence. In the conversation held in the 
morning, when the General was presented, he 
mentioned to the King that on one of his hunt- 
ing expeditions he had killed two grizzly bears, 
one of which weighed a thousand pounds. The 
King fairly leaped in his chair; all his hunter 
blood was on fire in a moment. The General, 
with characteristic modesty, instantly: added, 
“Oh, that was nothing, for on the Pacific Rail- 
road we might shoot a bear from the window of 
the cars’””—a remark which did not weaken Vic- 
TOR EMANUEL’s interest in the land which pro- 





duced such men—and such bears. 
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Trimmings for Ball Gloves, Figs. 1-4. & 
Batt gloves are worn very long this winter, 
generally with three buttons, and with or with- 
out trimming. Frequently trimming is used in 
order to lengthen short gloves—for instance, 
gloves with two buttons. ‘The favorite trimming 
for gloves is blonde lace, illusion ruches, puffs, 
etc. Figs. 1-4 show several styles of trimming, 


which may be made with little difficulty and ex- 
pense. 
Fig. 
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1,—For this trimming take a strip of Swiss 
muslin three-fifths of an inch wide and corre- 
sponding in length to the upper edge of the glove, 
which must be edged on each side with a side- 
pleated strip of white blonde an inch and three- 
fifths wide. On the outer edge of each of these 
strips sew two fluted ruches of blonde, in such a 
manner that one ruche covers the seam made by 
sewing on the other. Then take a strip of blonde 
two inches wide and edged on both sides with 
lace three-fifths of an inch wide, arrange it in 
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side pleats along the 
middle, and sew it on 
the Swiss muslin strip, 
covering the. seam 
made by doing this 
with lace -insertion 
three-fifths of an inch 
wide. 

Fig. 2.—This trim- 
ming consists of adou- , 
ble piece of tarlatan 
three inches and three-fifths wide, one lengthwise edge of which is arranged 
in side pleats. On the pleated edge sew, first, gathered lace two inches 
wide, and then two rows of pinked white satin leaves, the under edges of 
which must meet; each leaf is an inch and a fifth long and four-fifths of 
an inch wide, and is pointed at the upper edge, and laid in a pleat at the 
under straight edge. Cover 
the seam made by sewing on 
the satin leaves with a satin 
piping as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 3.—For this trimming 
take a strip of white tarlatan 
five inches and a half wide and 
of the requisite length, draw 
out all the lengthwise threads : 
froma part of the middle near- __ ; 
ly five inches wide, double the Fig. 1.—Crocuxt Epeine ror Lingerie. 
piece lengthwise, and arrange 
the double material in thick side pleats at one lengthwise edge. On this pleated 
edge sew a strip of tarlatan two inches wide arranged in rose pleats. 

Fig. 4.—This trimming consists of a double piece of blonde two inches wide, 
corresponding in length to the upper edge of the glove. On this strip arrange two 
puffs made of blonde taken double; one lengthwise edge of each puff. must form a 
heading a fifth of an inch wide. Under one lengthwise edge of ‘the blonde strip 
sew gathered lace two inches wide. 


Crochet Fringe for Coverlets, Table-Covers, etc. 
‘Tus fringe is worked with medium-sized white twisted cotton, first working the 
flower-like figures as follows: Begin each figure at the upper edge with a founda- 





Fig. 3.—TRumune For Batt GLoves. 
Repvucep Size. 
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tion of 13 st. (stitches), and, always going 
backward and forward, work on this twelve 
rounds of sc. (single crochet) in ribbed cro- 
chet, that is, always insert the needle under 
the back vein of the two upper veins of each 
st. At the end of each of the first four 
rounds w. (widen) 1 st., after that work 
without changing the number of st. Be- 
sides this, work in each 2d following round, 
at intervals of 4 st., 1 p. (picot) consisting 
of 3 ch. (chain stitch). No notice is taken 
of these p. in the rounds which are worked 
without p., and which must alternate in the 
course of the work. After completing the 
12th round turn the work, pass over the first 
st. of the preceding round, and work 1 sc. 
on each of the following 15 st. After com- 
pleting each of these st. (exclusive of the 
first two and the last two) draw out the 
loop on the needle as a picot ; the first p. is 
about two-fifths of an inch long, and each 
of the following 5 p. must be slightly length- 


Fig. 2.—Trimminc For BALL GLovEs. 
RepvuceD Size. 


ened, as shown by the 
illustration; shorten the 
last 5 p. in the same pro- 
portion (see illustration). 
After completing this 
round work 3 ch., turn 
the work, and work 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on each of 
the p., after each sl. 5 
ch., but after the last sl. 
only 3 ch. ; then fasten 
to the first st. of the preceding round, and going back, work alternately 
5 ch., and 1 sl. on the middle st. of each of the ch. scallops previously 
worked. On the nearest side edge of the flower-like figure work always 
alternately 3 ch., 1 sc., then going forward, work 1 sc. on each of the first 
7 foundation st.; after completing the 7 sc. work for the stem 10 ch., 

pass over the last of these, and work 9 sc. on the following 9 ch. ; finally, 
‘ 1 sc. on the 7th of the 7 sc. 
previously referred to. Now 
work on the other side edge 
alternately 3 ch., 1 sc., cut 
off the thread and fasten it. 
On the scallops of the under 
edge of the figure tie six 
strands of fringe of the length 
shown by the illustration. 
Having worked the requisite 
number of leaflets in this man- 
ner, connect them as follows: 
1st round.—2 sc. on the first 2 sc. at the end of a stem of the figure, * 10 ch., 
2 de. (double crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the side edge of the figure (see illus- 
tration), 10 ch., 2 sc. on the first 2 sc. of the stem of a new figure, and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round, but after com- 
pleting each following sc. draw out the loop on the needle, so as to form a picot 
half an inch long. 3d round.—Alternately 1 sl. oneach p.,1 ch. 4th round.— 
1 sc. on each sc. of the preceding round. Now cross the two threads of each p. 
of the second round, and always crochet one thread of one p. together with one 
thread of the following p. by means of | sl.; after each sl. 1 ch. (see illus- 
tration). This fringe is very rich and unique, and may be used for coverlets, pil- 
low-slips, table-covers, and similar articles. 


Fig. 4.—Trmmmine ror BALL GLOovEs. 
Repvucep Size. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epeine For Lincerie. 
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Knitted and Crochet Over-Shoe, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 164. 

Tus over-shoe is crocheted with red and black worsted, and furnished 
with a short knitted leg. Work the shoe with red zephyr worsted over an 
insertion of a 16-fold thread of black split zephyr, beginning at the front 
edge, as follows: On a foundation of 
24 st. (stitches) work alternately 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
every 4th following st., hinpgian over the 
insertion at the same time; widen at the 
middle of the round by working 2 sc. 
separated by 3 ch. on the Ist foundation 
st. ; at the end of the round 1 ch. ; turn 
the work, and again work over the in- 
sertion alternately 1 sc., 3 ch. Work 
these sc. on the middle ch. of every 3 ch. 
of the preceding round. In this work 
23 rounds more, widening in each round 
as in the Ist round. Now work on the 
nine ch. scallops of the right side of the 
tipper part 34 rounds in the previous de- 
sign, always going backward and for- 
ward. Then work the ch. scallops of 
the 35th round together with the ch. 
scallops of the left side of the upper 
part by ames 1 xuPee rey two op- ; 

osite ch. scallops, and at the same time , ue gg) 
peta the insertion; after each sc. 3 ch. i 2.—VELV = cong pee: eee 
On the under edge of the thus far com- “ACP gre a 
pleted shoe work one round of se. with ee 
red worsted, and on the upper edge one 
round of sc. with black worsted ; to every st. of this round fasten a sixfold 
strand of black split zephyr two inches long, so as to form a fringe two 














first se. of the preceding round, in doing which sursound at the same time 
the ch. of the first round on which this sc. was worked; 1 p. turned up- 
ward, 1 sl. on the ste. previously worked, 4 ¢h., 1 sl. on the middle of the 
following 7 ch. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 p. turned downward, 3 ch., 
and repeat from *. 4th round.—1 sc. on the first sl. of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 7 p. turned downward, with these pass over 4 ch., 1 p., and 
4 ch, of the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the following sc. of the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next p. turned downward, 5 ch., and re- 
peatfrom *. 5th round.—> 1 de. 
' on the first ch. of the preceding 
round, after this and all the fol- 
lowing de. 1 ch., 1 de. on the sl. of 
each of the following 3 p., 3 de. on 
the sl. of the fourth p., 1 de. on the 
sl. of each of the remaining 3 p., 
1 de. on the next ch. After this 
de. 1 ch., then 1 sl. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch., and 
repeat from *. ‘The 6th round 
consists of de., p., and ch., and is 
worked as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 2.—For this edging work, 
first, on a foundation of the requi- 
site length, five rounds of sc. in 
ribbed crochet, always going back- 
ward and forward; in the first 
round, however, work 3 sc. on 
every 11th following foundation 
st.; this widening must be repeat- 
ed in each of the four following 
rounds, always in these rounds working the 3 sc. on the middle st. of the 
3 sc. of the preceding round. In this way points are formed. Work the 






Fig. 1.—Vetvet Rippon anp LACE ARRANGED 
AS BRETELLES. 








Fig. 3.—VELvet Reson AND 
FRINGE ARRANGED AS A SQUARE 
NEcK. 


inches long.’ For the leg, work with red worsted and steel knitting-needles = following rounds also going backward and forward, but lay on the thread 
a foundation of 100 st.; always going forward, work on this 48 rounds of Fig. 4.—Vetver Rippon anp Lace anew at every round. 6th round.—>x 8 se. on the 9th, Sth, and 7th st. 
alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purl), then cast off as follows: on the ARRANGED AS A SquarRE NEcK. before the 1 st. forming the point of the next point (counting backward 
first 2 k. crochet 1 de. (double crochet), catching both st. together, 2 ch., SN from this stitch), 1 ch., 3 sc. on the 7th, 8th, and 9th st. after the 1 st. 
1 de. on the next 2 p., 2 ch., and continue in this manner. Now work yyy forming the point, 7 ch., and repeat from +. 7th round.—> 1 se. on the 


% 
with black worsted 2 sc. on each 2 ch. of the preceding round, then a round of ste. (short 666666 
treble crochet). 3d round.—+ 3 de. on the first 3 st. of the preceding round; these 3de. Ia VPOes, 
are not worked off separately, but as one stitch ; 
5 ch., pass over 3 st. of the preceding round, 
and repeat from +, always going forward, 
4th round.—On each ch. scallop 2 sc., 6 
de., 2 se. On the st. of the 2d crochet 
round of the upper edge knot worsted 
fringe as above, described. Through 
the ste. of the following round pass a 
black elastic band, .and sew the leg 
to the inside of the shoe as shown 
by the illustration. Knit the sole 
plain with a sixteenfold thread 
of black split zephyr, always 
going backward and forward, 
and working it in the shape 
indicated by the sole of 
some shoe of the proper 
size. Finally, overhand 
the shoe and sole to- 
gether on the inside. 
If it is wished to 


first ch. of the preceding round, 5 ch., 7 sc. on the middle 5 ch. of the next 7 ch. of the pre- 
. ceding round (working 3 se. on the middle st. of these 5 ch.), 5 ch., pass over 4 st. with the 
\ latter, and repeat from +. 8th round. —>x I se. 
on the first single sc. of the preceding round, 
3 ch., 9 se. on the following 7 se. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., and repeat from >. 
Work the two following rounds in a simi- 
lar manner, as shown by the illustration. 


Vignettes for marking Hand- 
kerchiefs. 

See illustration on page 164. 

WE give herewith the remainder 
of the alphabet with vignettes for 
marking handkerchiefs which 
was begun in Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. 1V., No. 9. It is work- 
ed in the same manner with 
embroidery cotton in 
French embroidery. 



























Fig. 1.—NeEtTED GureuRE Square 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


Waist Trimmings Fig. 2.—Netrep Guirure Square 











. ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide, trimmed with black 
and lay on a few stitches more for the leg. ‘ in . 


make the shoe 4 9, and Lace. FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
me larger, work a a x { ABLACK velvet 
few additional rounds for the top of the shoe and the heel, 4 ( % i 
wi nae, 









lace or silk fringe of the same width, may be arranged in 













% , 
% ( +o, ieebicee ahtainiies tet ninia: aaen Ga a 
* * : OxOOe 4, % «number of ways as a trimming for waists, so as to sim- 
Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc., Ly Wt. ae ¢ ol ’ % ulate a square or heart-shaped neck, or bretelles, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. %, KY % ¢ SRNR, \ Figs. 1-4 show the ribbon arranged in four different 
See illustrations on page 164. % XN ¢ SONG » styles. The peculiar advantage of this kind of trim- 
_ Fig. 1.—For this edging work with medium- % fg XY AY POON ming is that it may be worn with different dresses, 
sized twisted crochet cotton a foundation as fol- 0.0.0 YY XY} PEXOXRXAXRXRY \) as it is not sewed on the waist, but merely fastened 
lows: Always alternately 3 ch. (chain stitch), x) A m4 eS XW ROY Ad) with small pins. 
1 p. (picot) consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sl. (slip XCM) Re ¢ 9 ‘x’ Fig. 1.— Brack VEtvet Rippon with Lace 
stitch) on the first of these. When the foun- XX 


ARRANGED AS BrETELLES. For this ribbon 
two pieces of black velvet ribbon each two 
inches wide and twenty-nine inches and a 
(Tt) half long, lined with silk, are required. 
\ ‘Trim one (outer) side of the ribbon with 
‘: gathered Jace two inches wide, and the 


dation is of the length desired, hold it so 
that the p. are turned downward, and on 
it work the Ist round.—1 de. (double 
crochet) on the first foundation st. (the 
sl. of the picots count as foundation 
stitches), * 1 ch., 1 de, on the 2d 
following foundation st., 1 ch., 1 


ROX? 
woe 























KY Xe YYW % 
One NX ANY YY ) “4 KY 





WV other with gathered lace four-fifths of 







































cy y. an inch wide; arrange the ends in 
de. on the 2d following founda- 4 % \. pleats, and sew them to the under 
tion st., 1 p. as before, 1 de. on q x side of a black velvet belt as shown 
the 2d following foundation st., i, a Wh Y ¢%, bythe illustration. At the front 
1 p., 1 de. on the 2d follow~ 4, 0.009.0.0.0.0, ee, of the belt set a bow of black 
ing foundation st., and re- cu” 4, xy Sy) SAN Ae, velvet ribbon. 
peat from *. 2d round. we wis ON "Wine, ae, Fig. 2.—Bracie VELVET 
—1..se. (single crochet) a AY, 4 Ne Wed of We, Wana Y eo, Riszon with Lace ar- 
on the first ch. of the ¢ 0.6.60, wy VP COO OF. 0,0.0.08, xy) XX) % v4, RANGED AS A HEarT- 
preceding round, * 2 ¢ ROXXy % ) WV % 4 wa OX % WY BOXXX % %, %, SHAPED Neck. This 
ch., 1 p. turned down- Y Hina Ky + ", Kv Ww “ oe % Oy PR 3 ’ wey % ribbon is forty inches 
wo Ss adh NER OR Sirti ce 
the loop from the /% OU 8 Gon, 's, 4 Ks ir XX * wh, rx) and is lined with 
needle. | Yr ) xX) ; silk; one side is 
,» pass the Ps \ X\ % ? oft Wy f ; , 
needle through x Y ¢ YY A % 7% trimmed with 
thé first of the PAY % q ity f % gathered black 
8 ch., take wy \ XYY YY x ore lace two inch- 
upthe loop rn) x XX YY WY, * *y es wide. Lay 
previous- / : ANN the ribbon 
44 in two 
( pleats to 
‘ \ 
Ry) rr, 
‘ae ew a YY K q ys Oe 
a eareneaoannoade’ XK Me sootaaan 
YY a \e ae” AOC ye 4 
0 . gee) 004 wy, 
Noo , " 































Kx 
RY “4 
\) oa " PR ER ERK Rg peng 
Nees Ny | Ox YY 
) 0005 vee OXXXXXKN vv Y 
Me tea, Wiitiuny,, RSROOy % Chior s OR AAR 
*, sa % EMBASE EN oes PY sate poonnonns tenes git M 
ly dropped Eeee ree yl N ela segs, Ty MOT NS vusaaaee % form_the 
and work off both | ata Hie wee, Nad? os Herengereesonagy, neeveeees wy pe, a” We | 8 g._qounded part of the 
ps on the needle togeth- X oe ‘One 8 640eee AX) neck. Arrange the ends of 
er, throwing the thread over once), NAS ; aoe ; v *, wy aces i “ene ¥ eae » the ribbon in a pleat, sew them to- 
ch., 1 p. turned downward, 2 ch., 1 se. on WM rae? ) XX A 4 KX x? On 9.4, Maserern” gether, and cover the seam made by doing 
the ch. after the 4th following de., and repeat from >. SE Meet 69, ees CHO » Oeeraneeee” this with a velvet bow. ; 
3d round.—1 sl. on the middle ch. of the first 7 ch. of the ees Sees eee Fig. 8.—Buack Vetvet Reon with FRINGE AND 
preceding round, 4 ch., 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the Design For Tipy 1n Draconat Nettrxe,—Srxti Pars. 


LACE ARRANGED AS A SQUARE Neck. This trimming con- 
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wide. Line it with silk, and arrange a 
in a leat at the proper point to e 
cena ete inner edge with narrow and 
the outer edge with wide gathered lace. 


Netted Guipure Squares for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 165. 


toile, and point d’esprit. 
with close button-bele stitches, 


Design for 9 Tidy in Diagonal Netting. 
See illustration on page 165. 
SCR Ne etn ctnth of whieh inshown by the 
work for the foundation a square ae 
. Worl e 








THEN AND NOW. 
See iNustration on page 172. 
I a eee een of 


une, 
When all the blossoms were in blow, and all the birds 
in tune: 


Thered blush sat upon the rose, the blue was in thesky, 
The passion-flower held no tear within her queenly eye. 


She sat—my love !—beneath the ash, she waited for me 


there; 
A light was ~ her soft brown eyes, gold motes lurked 
her 


Tr. 
Fair daughter of a line of peers, proud heiress of the 
What merit had I, that on me thy maiden choice should 
fall? 


She listened on the terrace walk a well-known step to 
hear ; 

And little thought she all the while her truant swain 
was near. 

I stood behind a knotted trunk her tender gaze to see 

Fixed dreamily upon the sky, and knew she thought 
of me. 

Ah, Valentine, sweet Valentine, though happy was that 
day 

In sunny June when first I spoke, and thou didst not 
say Nay, 

Yet happier now I to my heart clasp her who gilds 


my life, 
And call her by a dearer name—my own true loving 
wife! 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By rar Avrnor or “Joun Hattrax, GENTLEMAN,” 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


Wr are always changing within and without, 
modified more or less, as was said in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, by continually changing cir- 
cumstances. Had any one a year ago shown 
Hannab her picture, as she often appeared now, 
in pretty evening dress—she had lovely round 
arms still, and it was Rosie’s delight to catch 
them bare, and fondle and hug them to her little 
bosom as ‘‘ dollies’—Hannah would have said 
such a woman was not herself at all. Yet it 
was; and hers, too, was the heart, wonderfully 
gay and light sometimes, which she carried about 
through the day, and lay down to sleep with at 
night, marveling what she had done that Heaven 
should make her life thus content and glad. 

The change was so gradual that she accepted 
it almost without recognition. Ay, even when 
there came an event which six months ago she 
would have trembled at—the first dinner-party 
at the House on the Hill, given in honor of the 
bride. 

‘I must give it, I suppose,” said Mr. Rivers, 
**You will not mind? I hope it will not trouble 
you very much ?” 

‘*Qh no.” 

‘«Be it so, then.” He walked off, and then 
came back, saying, a little awkwardly, ‘‘Of 
course, you understand that you keep your usual 
place as mistress here.” 

‘* Certainly, if you wish it.” 

So she sat at the head of his table, and did all 
the honors as lady of the house. At which some 
other ladies, country people from a distance (for 
it was @ state dinner-party), looked—just a little 
surprised. One especially, a malign-looking old 
dowager, with two or three unmarried daughters, 
whispered : 

** His sister-in-law, did youtellme? I thought 
she was quite a middle-aged person. Better, 
perhaps, if she had been. And they live here 
together—quite alone, you say? Dear me!” 

The words were inaudible to Miss Thelluson, 
but she caught the look, and during the evening 
several other looks of the same inquisitorial kind. 
They made her feel—she hardly knew why—rath- 
er uncomfortable, Otherwise she would have en- 
joyed the evening considerably. No woman is in- 
ditferent to the pleasure of being mistress of an 
elegant, well-ordered house, where her servants 
like her and obey her—she doing her duty and they 
theirs, so that all things go smoothly and well, as 





they did now. Also she liked to please Mr. Rivers, 
who was much easier to please than formerly. His 
old sweet temper, that poor Rosa used so fondly 
to dilate on, had returned ; and oh! what a rare 
blessing is a sweet temper in a house, especially 
in the head of it. ‘Then, by this time, his sister-in- 
law understood his ways, had grown used to his 
very weaknesses, and found they were not so bad, 
after all He was far from being her ideal, cer- 
tainly ; but who are they that ever find their ideal? 
And Hannah sighed, remembering her own—the 
loveliest and most lovable nature she had ever 
met, or so it had appeared to her in her girlhood’s 
long-ended dream. But God had taken Arthur 
home; and thinking of him now, it was more as 
an angel than as a mortal man. 

Looking round on the men she saw now—and 
they had been a good many lately—she found no 
one equal to Bernard Rivers. As he took his 
place again in society, a young widower who had 
passed from under the blackest shadow of his 
loss, though it had left in him an abiding gravity, 
he would have been counted in all circles an at- 
tractive person. Handsome, yet not obnoxiously 
80; clever—though perhaps more in an appre- 
ciative than an original fashion; pleasant in con- 
versation, yet never putting himself obtrusively 
forward, he was a man that most men liked, 
and all women were sure to admire amazingly. 
Hannah saw—she could not help seeing—how 
daughters brightened as he came near, and 
mothers were extraordinarily tender to him; and, 
in fact, had he perceived this—which he did not 
seem to do, being very free from self-conscious- 
ness—Bernard Rivers would have run a very 
good chance of being thoroughly ‘ spoiled.” 

He was not yet spoiled, however; it was 
charming to watch him, and see how innocentl 
he took all this social flattery, which Hanna 
noticed with considerable amusement, and a sort 
of affectionate pleasure at thinking that, however 
agreeable he was abroad, he was still more so at 
home, in those quiet evenings, now sadly di- 
minished. She wondered sometimes how long 
they would last, how soon her brother-in-law 
would weary of her companionship, and seek 
nearer and fonder ties. Well, that must be left 
to fate; it was useless speculating. So she did 
her best now; and when several times during 
dinner he glanced across the table to her and 
smiled, and also came more than once through 
the drawing-rooms to look for her, and say a kind- 
ly word or two, Hannah was a satisfied and happy 
woman, 

Only—during the pause of a long piece of con- 
certed music by the three remaining Misses Rivers 
—fancying she heard Rosie cry, she crept away 
up stairs, and finding her sitting up in her crib, 
sobbing from a bad dream, Aunt Hannah caught 
her child to her bosom more passionately than 
usual. And when the little thing clung for ref- 
uge to her, and was soothed to sleep again under 
showers of kisses, Hannah thought, rejoicingly, 
that there was one creature in the world to whom 
she was absolutely necessary, and all in all. 

His guests being at length gone, the host stood 
on his hearth-rug meditative, even grave. 

** Well, Hannah!” he said at last. 

She looked up. 

‘*So our dinner-party is safe over. It went off 
beautifully, I must say!” 

‘* Yes, [ think it did.” 

** And I am so much obliged to you for all the 
trouble you must have taken. I do like to have 
things nice and in order—every man does. Es- 
pecially as Lady Rivers was there. They think 
so much of these matters at the Moat House.”’ 

Hannah, half pleased, half vexed, she scarce 
knew why, answered nothing. 

“Yes, it was very pleasant, and the people 
were pleasant too. But yet I think I like our 
quiet evenings best.” 

“So do I,” Hannah was going to say, and then 
hesitated, with a curious kind of shyness, for she 
had been thinking the very same. Wondering 
also how long this gay life they now led was to 
go on, and whether it would end in that climax 
for which she was always preparing herself— 
Bernard Rivers taking a second wife, and saying 
to his sister-in-law, ‘‘Thank you; I want you 
no more. Good-by!” <A perfectly right, nat- 
ural, and desirable thing, too, her reason.told her. 
And yet—and yet— Well! she would, at least, 
not meet difficulties half-way, but would enjoy 
her halcyon days while they lasted. 

So she sat down with him on the chair he 
placed for her, one on either side the fire, and 
proceeded to talk over the dinner and the guests, 
with other small, familiar topics, which people 
naturally fall into discussing when they are per- 
fectly at home with each other, and have one 
common interest running through their lives. 
All their associations now had the easy freedom 
of the fraternal relation, mingled with a certain 
vague sentiment, such as people feel who are not 
really brother and sister; but, having spent all 
their prior lives apart, require to get over a sort 
of pleasant strangeness, which has all the charm 
of traveling in a new country. 

In the midst of it, when they were laughing 
together over some wonderful infantine jest of 
little Rosie's, there came a knock at the door, 
and a face looked stealthily in. 

Hannah sprang up m terror. ‘‘Oh, Grace! 
What is it? Any thing wrong with baby ?” 

**No, miss, nothing. How wrong of me to 
frighten you so,” cried the young woman, con- 
tritely, as Miss Thelluson dropped back in her 
chair, so pale that Mr. Rivers hastily brought her 
a glass of wine, and spoke sharply to the nurse. 

Grace looked at him with a scared face. ‘It’s 
true, Sir; I hardly know what I’m saying or do- 
ing. But never mind! The little one is all right ; 
it’s only my own trouble. And I’ve kept it to 
myself all day long because I wouldn’t trouble 
her when she was busy over her dinner-party. 
But oh! miss, will you speak to me now, for my 
heart's breaking?” 

**You should not have minded my being busy, 





poor girl!” said Hannah, kindly, ‘‘ What. is 
it?” And then, with a sudden instinctive fear 
of what it was, she added, ‘‘ But perhaps you 
would like to go with me into my own room ?” 

‘* No, please, I want to speak to the master too. 
He’s a parson, and must know all about it; and 
it was him that he went to first !” 

**My good woman, if you'll only say what ‘it’ 
and ‘he’ refer to; tell me a plain story, and I'll 
give ~ the best advice I can, whatever your 
trouble may be.” And Mr. Rivers sat down, 
looking a little bored—like most men, he had a 
great dislike to ‘‘scenes”—but stillkindly enough. 
“Tell me, is it any thing about your hus- 
band?” 

Hannah had not given him credit for remem- 
bering that fact, or for the patience with which 
he sat down to listen. 

“* My husband!” cried poor Grace, catching at 
the word, and bursting out sobbing. ‘“‘ Yes, 
you're right, Sir, he is my husband, and I shall 
always believe he is, though he says he isn’t, and 


. that I have no claim upon him, no more than any 


wicked woman in the street. But 1 was married, 
Mr. Rivers!” and the poor girl stood. wringing 
her hands, while her tears fell in floods. ‘‘He 
took me to London and married me there (I’ve 
got my certificate in my pocket), and when we 
came back every body knew it. And a year after, 
my little baby was born, my poor little baby that 
I never told you of, miss, for fear you should 
send me away!” 

“Ts it living?” said Hannah, gravely, having 
listened, as Mr. Rivers did also, to this torrent 
of grief-stricken words. 

“Yes; ho is living, pretty lamb! though many 
a time I have wished he wasn’t, after what his 
father said when he went away. But that might 
not be true, no more true than what he sent me 
word yesterday; and I’ve been nigh out of my 
mind ever since!” 

‘¢ What was it? Do keep tothe point. Ican 
not make out the matter if you talk so much,” 
said Mr. Rivers. 

Hannah sat silent, waiting for what was com- 
ing next. An uneasy feeling, not exactly a fear, 
but not unlike it, came over her, as she recalled 
the long-ago discussion at the Moat House about 
the Dixon family. 

Grace gathered herself up, and looked her 
master in the face. She was a sweet-looking 
little woman, usually reticent and quiet enough, 
but now she seemed desperate with her wrong. 

** Dixon says, Sir—that’s my husband; he’s 
James Dixon, of your parish—that I’m not his 
wife in law, and he can get rid of me whenever 
he pleases, only he won’t do it if I'll come back 
and live with him, because he likes me, he says, 
and all the poor children are crying out for me. 
But that if I won’t come back, he shall go and 
marry another woman, Mary Bridges, of Easter- 
ham, that lived as cook with Lady Rivers. He'll 
put up the banns here next Sunday, he says.” 

**He can not. It would be bigamy.” 

‘*Bigamy! That's taking a second wife while 

our first wife’s living, isn’t it, Sir? And I’m 

iving, though I wasn’t his first wife; but I sup- 

pose that doesn’t matter. Oh, why did I ever 
take him! But it was all for them poor chil- 
dren’s sakes ; and he was such a good husband 
to my sister that I thought for sure he’d be a good 
husband to me!” 

Mr. Rivers started. ‘*Stop a minute. Your 
story is very confused; but I think I take it in 
now. Is James Dixou the Dixon who once came 
to me, asking me to marry him to his deceased 
wife’s sister? And were you that person?” 

He spoke in a formal, uncomfortable voice; 
his cheek reddened a little, and he looked care- 
fully away from the corner where Hannah was 
sitting. She did not move—how could she ?— 
but she felt hot and red, and wished herself any 
where except where she was, and was obliged to 
remain. 

Grace spoke on, full of eager anxiety: ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir, he did come to you, I know, and you told 
him, he said, that I was not the proper person 
for him to marry. But he thought I was, and 
so did I, and so did all the neighbors. You see, 
Sir’—and in her desperation the poor young 
woman came close up to her master—‘‘ I was very 
fond of my poor sister, and she of me, and when 
she was dying, she begged me to come and take 
care of her children. Jim was very glad of it 
too. And so I went to live with him; it was the 
most natural thing possible, and—it wasn't 
wrong, miss, was it?” 

Hannah felt she must answer the appeal. She 
did so with a half-inaudible but distinct ‘‘ No.” 

‘* Nobody said it was wrong. Nobody blamed 
me. And the children got so fond of me, and I 
made Jim so comfortable, that at last he said he 
couldn’t do without me, and we had better get 
married at once. Wes that wrong, Sir?” 

**Yes; it was against the law,” said Mr. Riv- 
ers, in the same cold tone, looking into the fire, 
and pushing backward and forward the ring he 
wore on his little finger—poor Kosa’s wedding 
ring, taken from her dead hand. 

** But people do it, Sir. I know two or three 
in our village as have done it, and nobody ever 
said a word against them. And, as it was, peo- 
ple did begin to say a deal against me.” Grace 
hung her head a minute, and then lifted it up 
again in fierce innocence. ‘‘ But it was all lies, 
Sir. I declare before God it was. I was an 
honest girl always. I told Jim I wouldn’t look 
at him unless he married me. So he did.at last. 
Look here, Sir.” 

Mr. Rivers took nervously the marriage cer- 
tificate, read it over, gave it back again, and still 
remained silent. 

‘*Tt’s all right, Sir? I know it is! He did 
marry me!” 

“cc Yes—but—” 

‘* And it wasn’t true what he said when, after 
a while, he took to drinking, and we squabbled a 
bit—that he could get rid of me whenever he 
liked, and marry somebody else? Jt wasn’t true, 


face. 





Sir? Oh, please say it wasn’t true, if only for the 
sake of my poor baby!” 

And Grace stood waiting for the answer that 
to her was life or death. 

All this while Miss Thelluson had sat silent, 
scarcely lifting her eyes from the carpet, except 
once or twice to poor Grace’s face, with keen 
compassion. Not that the question seemed to 
concern her miuch, or that she attempted to de- 
cide the wrong or right of it ; only the whole case 
seemed so very pitiful. And she had grown fond 
of Grace, who was a very good girl, and in feel- 
ing and education rather superior to her class. 

As for Mr. Rivers, the look in his eyes, which 
he carefully kept from meeting any other's eyes, 
was not compassion at all; but perplexity, un- 
easiness, even irritation—the annoyance of a man 
who finds himself in a difficult position, which he 
wishes sincerely he were well out of. 

To Grace’s frantic question he gave no reply 
at all. She noticed this, and the form of her en- 
treaty changed. 

**You don’t think I did wrong to marry him, 
Sir? You are a parson, and ought to know. 
Was it wicked, do youthink? My sister—that’s 
Mrs. John Dixon, a very , religious woman, 
and a Methody, too—told me no; that the Bible 
said a man was not to marry his wife’s sister in 
her lifetime, which meant that he might do it 
after her death.” 

‘* Apparently you have studied the subject very 
closely ; closer, I doubt not, than I have,” replied 
Mr. Rivers, in that hard voice of his. Han 
thought it at the time almost cruel. ‘‘ There- 
fore there is the less need for me to give you 
any opinion, which I am very reluctant to do.” 

A blank look came into poor Grace's beseech- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ But, Sir, my sister—” 

**Mrs. Dixon is a Dissenter, many of whom, 
I believe, think as she does on this matter; but 
we Church people can only hold to the prayer- 
book and the law. Both forbid such marriages 
as yours. You being brother and sister—” 

* But we weren’t, Sir; not even cousins. In- 
deed, I never set eyes on Jim till just before Jane 
died.” 


‘* You being brother and sister,” irritably re- 
peated Mr. Rivers, ‘‘or the law making you 
such—” 

** But how could it make us when we were not 
born so?” pleaded poor Grace, with a passionate 
simplicity. 

‘© You being brother and sister,” Mr. Rivers 
said, for the third time, and now with actual 
sternness, ‘‘ you could not possibly be married. 
Or if you were married, as you say, it was wholly 
against the law. James Dixon has taken ad- 
vantage of this, as I have heard of other men 
doing ; but I did not believe it of him.” 

Grace turned whiter and whiter. ‘Then 
what he says is really truce? I am not his wife?” 

**T can’t help you; I wish I could,” said Mr. 
Rivers, at last looking down upon the piteous 

‘*T am afraid it is only too true.” 

‘* And my baby, my baby! I don’t care for 
myself much! but my baby!” 

‘* If you ask me to tell you the truth, I must 
tell it. Irefused to marry James Dixon because 
I knew it would be no marriage at all, and could 
only be effected by deceiving the clergyman, as 
I suppose was done. Therefore you are not his 
wife, and your baby is, of course, an illegitimate 
child.” 

Grace gave a shrill scream that might have 
been heard through the house. Lest it should 
be heard, or from some cther instinct which she 
did not reason upon, Miss Thelluson jumped up, 
and shut and bolted the door. When she turn- 
ed back the poor girl lay on the floor in a dead 
faint. 

Hannah took her up in her arms. 

‘Please help me!” she said to Mr. Rivers, 
not looking at him. ‘‘I think the servants are 
all gonetobed. I hope they are ; it will be much 
better. Once get her up stairs and I can look 
after her myself.” ~ 

**Can you? Will it not harm you?” 

“Oh no!” and Hannah looked pitifully on 
the stony face that lay onherlap. ‘‘It has been 
very hard for her. Poor thing! poor thing!” 

Mr. Rivers said nothing, but silently obeyed 
his sister-in-law’s orders, and between them the: 
carried Grace up to Miss Thelluson’s room. Al- 
most immediately afterward she heard him close 
the door of his own, and saw no more of him, 
or any one except her charge, till morning. 





MRS. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S 
BALL, 1824. 
See illustration on page 168, 


HE year 1824 began auspiciously for the 
pleasure-seekers at the capital. The cus- 
tomary ‘‘levée” held by the President on that 
day was unusually successful. James Monroe, 
then President, was the last of our chief mag- 
istrates whose claims to this preferment were 
founded on Revolutionary services. In 1824 he 
entered upon the eighth year of his administra- 
tion, ‘‘and he looked,” says one of the journals 
of the day, noticing the New-Year’s reception, 
‘like a patriarch in the midst of his children.” 
These ‘‘ children,” being understood to mean 
those who offered him their respects on the open- 
ing of the year, were a brilliant progeny. There 
were the Vice-President, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
and the members of the cabinet, with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Craw- 
ford, who was temporarily ill. These were John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State; Calhoun, 
Secretary of War; Soutiard, Secretary of the 
Navy; and William Wirt, Attorney-General. 
Henry Clay was Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Daniel Webster was a member of that 
House, and Andrew Jackson, the hero and lion 
of the season, albeit his military renown was 
founded on deeds nearly ten years old, was in 
the Senate, as was also Thomas H. Benton, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








The foreign ministers called at the White House, 
and though their names are not suggestive to 
modern ears of personal distinction, yet they are 
still remembered by those who knew them as 
very agreeable gentlemen. England, France, 
and Spain were represented at that precise epoch 
merely by chargés daffaires. Russia had a 
minister plenipotentiary, etc., Baron De Tuyll. 
These wore their varied and splendid uniforms, 
adding brilliancy to the scene, which was still 
further increased by a more numerous assem- 
blage of fair visitors than for some winters past ; 
“and these,” a Jenkins of the day adds, ‘‘ give 
an air of attraction to our streets, and a peculiar 
fascination to our ball-rooms.” Of these fair 
ones more anon. A week later they gave a fas- 
cination to a certain ball-room not yet forgotten. 
To give attraction to the streets the weather gave 
them ample opportunity. So uncommonly mild 
was the season that the Intelligencer speaks of a 
peach-tree in full bloom in the city on the 22d 
of January. 

In 1824 the Greek revolution was universally 

discussed. It had then been in progress three 
years; and so great was the sympathy among 
Americans that in the journals of that date are 
constantly seen notices of different modes of 
raising subscriptions to aid the sufferers. There 
were balls given in various places; one in Balti- 
more in January of this year; another in New 
York, on the 8th of the same month, was given 
in the theatre, and was attended by nearly two 
thousand persons. New York milliners adver- 
tised to supply the fashionables with suitable cos- 
tumes, and one imported a branch of the ‘‘ Sa- 
cred Grecian Olive,” as a model to be used in 
making Grecian wreaths, etc., for the ladies’ 
heads. 
About this time the first resolution was offered 
in Congress relative to placing a government 
vessel at the disposal of the Marquis De Lafay- 
ette, should he decide to revisit the United States, 
as he did do in the latter months of 1824. The 
succession to the Presidency was also much dis- 
cussed, though it, with other kindred political 
topics, was tabooed in good society. Politics 
were voted eminently vulgar, and the four pos- 
sible candidates (who were later actually nomin- 
ated) for the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple—Adams, Crawford, Jackson, and Clay—met 
on the best of terms. In fact, one of these lion- 
ized the other by giving a ball in his honor, which 
was the great social event nét only of that season, 
but whose glories talent and tradition have com- 
bined to preserve. ‘This ball, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams on the 8th of January, commemo- 
rated General Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, 
It created a sensation in advance. The National 
Journal, a Washington newspaper, on the 7th of 
January ridicules another journal which had an- 
nounced that ‘‘so many tickets had been issued” 
(to the ball) ‘‘that the house will not hold the 
guests, and canvas tents are to be added to the 
rear.” Furthermore the ball was celebrated, or, 
as some say, heralded, by the following verses 
from the pen of Mr. John Agg, a literary light 
of the period : 


MRS. ADAMS'S BALL. 
(From the Washington Republican, January 8, 1824.) 


Wend you with the world to-night? 


Six and giddy twenty, 
FI 4 Guta prudes that slight, 
Stale uettes, and spinsters plenty. 


Mrs. Sullivan is there, 

With all tha charms that nature lent her; 
Gay M‘Kim, with city air; 

And winning Gales, and Vandeventer ; 
Forsyth, with her up of 
Both the Crowninshields, in 
The Pi 


Belles and matrons, maids 
All are gone to Mrs. Adams’. 


Wend you with the world to-n 
East and West, ani South and North, 
Form a consi tion bright, 

And r a blended brilliance forth. 
See the tide of fashion flowing. 

Tis the noon of beauty’s reign ; 
Webster, Hamiltons, are going, 
Eastern Lloyd and thern Hayne; 
Western Thomas, gayly smiling, 
Borland, nature’s protegé, 
Young De Wolfe, all hearts 
Morgan, Benton, Brown, and 4 
Belles and matrons, maids and madams, 
All are gone to Mra. Adams’. 


Wend you with the world to-night? 

Where blue eyes are brightly glancing, 
le to measures of delight 

Fairy feet are deftly dancing; 

Where the young Euphrosyne 

Reigns the sovere! of the scene, 

Chasing gloom, and courting glee, 

With the merry tambourine. 

Many a form of fairy birth, 

Many a Hebe yet unwon; 

Wirt, a gem of purest worth, 

Lively, laughing Pleasonton. 

Vails and Taylor will be there, 

Gay Monroe, so debonnair, 

Hellen, pleasure’s harbinger, 

Ramsay, Cottringers, and Kerr; 

Belles and matrons, maids and madame, 

All are gone to Mrs, Adams’. 


Wend you with the world to-night? 
resides, 


ht? 


iling, 


Juno in her court 
Mirth and melody invite, 
Fashion points, << eee guides! 
Haste, away then, seize the hour, 
Youth, in ail ite eptinniine bine 

ou -time , 
Age, the guise of youth assuming, 

it through all its circle gleaming, 

oinating wealth and beauty ; 


Imagine such a poem appearing on the morn- 
ing preceding a ball of the present day; how 
eagerly it would be read, how some of the “‘ins” 
would wish themselves out, how many of the 





‘*outs” would wish themselves in! Merely 
changing the names of those present, the verses 
would apply equally well to any grand assembly 
in Washington at present, for a true picture of 
the cosmopolitan nature of society at the capital 
is given. Besides those mentioned, the distin- 
guished men who attended the President’s levée 
a week before were all, or nearly all, present with 
their families. ‘The diplomatic corps was in 
force, on account of the entertainment being given 
by the Secretary of State. In fact, every body 
who was any body was there—nearly a thousand 
persons in all, it is said ; and this, be it known, 
was when shoddy was not—society was unmixed, 
and every one knew who was who, and was free 
to act accordingly. 

The crowd alone interfered with the perfect 
enjoyment of the evening. ‘I'o look at the houses 
still standing on F Street opposite the Ebbitt 
House 1s sufficient to understand how much the 
guests must have been inconvenienced by each 
other. These dwellings, still known as the 
Adams houses, were then used as one house, 
though they had, as now, two entrances. They 
remain substantially the same as at that time. 
On the occasion of the great ball the dancing 
took place on the first-floor, and the supper-table 
was spread in the third-story. When the sup- 
per-room was thrown open, about half past nine 
o'clock, the crowd rushed irresistibly, says a 
newspaper of the succeeding day, toward it. 
‘The supper was a sumptuous cold collation, ‘‘con- 
sisting of natural and candied fruits, pies [!], 
sweetmeats, tongues, game, etc., prepared in 
French style, and arranged with most exquisite 
taste.” 

In those days parties usually began by seven 
o'clock, and to reach one at eight was to be late 
indeed. They were over at midnight; but this 
one, being exceptional in every respect, was pro- 
longed into the small hours. Mrs. Adams was 
a lady who understood the duties of a hostess to 
perfection, and is reputed always to have suc- 
ceeded in making her entertainments thoroughly 
delightful. Without being a beauty, she was a 
very attractive woman, and dressed in excellent 
taste. At this féte she wore what was called a 
suit of steel. ‘The dress was composed of steel 
llama; her ornaments for head, throat, and arms 
were all of cut steel, producing a dazzling effect. 
General Jackson was her devoted attendant dur- 
ing the evening, and caused much comment by 
such assiduous attentions. His more than ordi- 
narily courteous demeanor was remarked, being, 
indeed, what Washingtonians of our own time 
significantly style ‘‘ smiling for the Presidency.” 
He had been specially lionized on that evening. 
The citizens had illuminated the town-house of 
the First Ward in his honor, and in memory of 
the battle of New Orleans; large bonfires had 
blazed in the streets, to the éclat of which was 
added the vociferous ‘‘ cheering of the sovereign 
people ;” and many persons had called upon him 
at his lodgings. He also attended a public ball 
given by the dancing-master Carusi in memory 
of his great victory, and remaining 
hours of pleasure at the side of the popular wife 
of the Secretary of State. This night-sealed his 
fate, positively asserts a public man of that time, 
as a candidate for the Presidency. A few days 
afterward the name of Mr. Calhoun was with- 
drawn as a nominee by a portion of his party, and 
that of Jackson substituted ; though it was not 
until Mr. Adams had first enjoyed the occupan: 
of the White House that this hero, to whom it 
seemed too much homage could not be offered, 
succeeded to the coveted office. 

But it is not sufficient to let the guests named 
in the poem pass without further notice. ‘These 
‘* maids and matrons” were almost all women of 
note, and several of them still survive to recall 
the delights of that evening. Mrs. Sullivan, who 
heads the list, was the daughter of Governor 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and sister of Robert 
C. Winthrop. She is remembered as a very 
brilliant woman, universally admired. When, 
in later years, her brother was Speaker of the 
House, she presided in his home, and was one 
of the most popular women in Washington. She 
died abroad. ‘‘Gay M‘Kim” was the wife of 
Isaac M‘Kim, a wealthy merchant, and a member 
of the House from Baltimore. Mrs. Gales, the 
wife of Mr. Joseph Gules, of the Intelligencer, 
is now living at her home near Washington, and 
is a lady of remarkable culture. She is the 
cousin of the late General Robert E. Lee. Mrs. 
Vandeventer, from Baltimore, was a bride that 
winter. Her husband was Chief Clerk of the 
War Department. She is now dead. Mrs. 
Forsyth was the wife of a member of Congress 
from Georgia ; one of the most elegant and pol- 
ished ‘‘society men” Washington hasever known. 
Prior to this time he was minister to Spain, and 
under Jackson was Secretary of State. 

Of the “‘ group of graces” but one survives, 
Mrs. Scheeff, who resides in Georgetown. The 
Misses Crowninshield, daughters of Benjamin 
Crowninshield, of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
are now living in Boston; one is the wife of Dr. 
Mifflin, the other married Mr. Munford, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman. ‘They were great belles, and 
so also was their cousin, Miss Silsby, the omis- 
sion of whose name in the poem causes surprise 
even now. Probably no young lady ever had a 
more brilliant career than hers ; but when it is 

that Mr. Agg dashed off the verses in 
two hours’ time it can scarcely be matter of 
wonder that many names were left out, more 
especially when the. exigencies of rhyme are 
taken into consideration. Miss Silsby is the 
widow of Jared Sparks, the historian. Alas! I 
have been able to learn little of those heavenly- 
faced Pierces except that the description of them 
was unquestionably accurate. There were five 
sisters, who passed the winter in Washington with 
their parents. ‘They were one and all beauties, 
and are remembered as such by many persons 
who have known nothing of their subsequent lives. 
On their departure Thomas Bullfinch, author of 





the ‘‘ Age of Fable,” etc., wrote some very pretty 
lines to them, in which he paid natural tribute to 
the handsome sisters. 

In the third verse of the pgem given above 
some of the distinguished men of the day are 
named, and in some instances reference is made 
to their wives or daughters. Hayne was the 
Senator from South Carolina who had the great 
controversy with Webster. James Lloyd was a 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. The 
Hamiltons were from South Carolina. Thomas 
was one of the first Senators elected from Illinois. 
Borland and Morgan were members of Congress 
from New York; the wife of the latter was the 
adopted mother of Mrs. Dix. Miss De Wolfe, 


' a handsome young heiress, was the daughter of 


a Senator from Rhode Island. John Lee, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Maryland, is now 
in Washington, and not only is young in appear- 
ance, but seems so full of life and vigor, and 
speaks with such freshness, earnestness, and en- 
thusiasm, that it seems impossible to believe 
him a contemporary of Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay. 

Miss Wirt was deservedly called ‘‘a gem of 
purest worth.” She was the eldest daughter of 
William Wirt, and was an accomplished and 
beautiful woman. She married Judge Randall, 
of Florida, and died many years ago. Miss 
Pleasonton, now the widow of John G. Wat- 
mough, of Philadelphia, lives in that city. She 
is the eldest sister of General Pleasonton. The 
Vails, sisters of Aaron and Eugene Vail, were 
born and educated in France. Their musical 
talents are still remembered with pleasure. They 
died abroad. Taylor is supposed to be a mistake 
for Tayloe, one of the elder daughters of Colonel 
John Tayloe, of Mount Airy, Virginia. She mar- 
ried Antony St. John Baker, brother of a chargé 
@affaires of the British Legation, and stationed 
in Washington; she is now dead. As to “ gay 
Monroe” there is a question as to whether the 
daughter of the President, Mrs. Gouverneur, of 
New York, is meant, or the daughter of the post- 
master of Washington, who afterward married 
General Ramsay, U.S.A., now living in Wash- 
ington. Both ladies were present, and both were 
very attractive, but the latter is said to have been 
far handsomer than the former. Neither is 
now living. Miss Hellen was the niece of Mrs. 
Adams, and married one of her sons. She died 
very suddenly in September last, while traveling 
for her health. She was a most estimable wo- 
man, and her loss is much felt by her friends. 
Since her death, for the first time since the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Washington, 
no member of she Adams family is a resident of 
thecity. Two of the four ladies next mentioned 
reside in this city, in the enjoyment of good health. 
The sister of General Ramsay named is now the 
widow of Colonel Turnbull, of the army, and is 
still strikingly handsome. Miss Kerr is unmar- 
ried, and leads a secluded life in Washington. 
The Misses Cottringer live in Baltimore, 

Mr. Agg modestly omitted to mention his own 
wife, who perhaps surpassed in personal attyac- 
tions the majority of her contemporaries. Not- 
withstanding the omission, the memory of her 
beauty and grace has not perished. Of Mr. Agg 
this generation knows little, yet he possessed con- 
siderable poetic talent; and before leaving his 


: native England some of his productions were at- 


tributed to Byron, and were incorporated in early 
volumes of Byron’s works. He was among the 
first of those who were regularly established as 
correspondents for journals in other cities from 
Washington, and was perhaps the very first short- 
hand reporter resident there. 

With such a company as the above, and such 
a poet-laureate, there is no wonder the mere men- 
tion of this ball should cause eyes to grow bright 
with memories dating back nearly half a century. 
Women had need to be beautiful in those days, 
for the style of dress gave little chance to con- 
ceal defects. Gowns were worn short enough to 
show the ankles, and gored so as to be extremely 
narrow. ‘The waists were very short, beginning 
almost under the arms. All dresses were made 
quite low, and a fall of thread or Brussels lace 
was gathered about the shoulders and hung from 
the short sleeves. Gloves reached to the elbow, 
and were of such fine soft kid that they were fre- 
quently imported inclosed in the shell of an En- 
glish walnut. Their colors usually matched the 
dress with which they were used. Slippers were 
invariably worn, also matching the dress in hue, 
and were secured by ribbons crossing on the in- 
step over the silk stockings, then considered in- 
dispensable to the toilette of a fashionable lady. 
The hair was combed high, and formed into a 
large bow on the top of the head, around which 
was passed a braid, while an immense Spanish 
comb of tortoise-shell kept the lofty tower in 
place. Married ladies frequently wore turbans, 
and also long plumes of ostrich feathers. Some- 
times these last were attached to a square cap. 
The beaux for these belles dressed more gayly, 
though perhaps in less costly attire, than gentle- 
men adopt nowadays. Blue coats and gilt but- 
tons, white or buff waistcoats, white neck-ties, 
silk stockings, and pumps, were in vogue. 

‘The dance of the period was the Spanish qua- 
drille, bearing a resemblance to but less intricate 
than our own ‘‘German.” The waltz had been 
newly introduced, Jerome Bonaparte, who mar- 
ried Miss Patterson, was the first to introduce 
this dance into Baltimore, whence no doubt it 
was brought to Washington. 





MRS. GRANT’S RECEPTION. 
See illustration on page 169. 


HEN Mrs. Grant receives, it is called a 
reception. -When the President does the 

same thing, it is called a levée. Mrs. Grant re- 
ceives Tuesday afternoon, from half past two to 
five p.m. ; the President once in two weeks, from 
eight to ten. Mrs, Grant's receptions are less 





promiscuous than those of her husband, and 
there are more ladies than gentlemen who call. 
General Micbler stands beside Mrs. Grant, and 
introduces each person, for she is not gifted with 
a memory for names or faces. ‘Tuesday is also 
cabinet day; and after the conference is over 
the President and his ministers descend to the 
Blue Parlor and pay their respects to the ladies. 
Mr. President takes his stand at his wife’s side 
and assists in hand-shaking, but not much in en- 
tertaining, as he is not noted for vivacity or lo- 
quacity. Mrs. Grant is a great admirer of her 
own sex, and always invites a number of ladies 
to receive with her. They come first to an ele- 
gant lunch; and once last winter-they were en- 
joying themselves so much that the hour for re- 
ceiving arrived before they had taken their places, 
and a crowd outside were impatiently waiting for 
the outer doors of the mansion to be opened. 
Mrs. Grant felt mortified, for she is very hospi- 
table and considerate of others; and she has 
been careful that nothing of the kind should oc- 
cur again. The Blue Parlor, as it is called, is a 
luxurious drawing-room, with walls of blue, pan- 
eled with gilt; all the furniture is blue satin and 
gilt frames; blue satin curtains, a large, hand- 
some chandelier, and mirrors. In the centre of 
the room, beneath the chandelier, is a circular 
divan of blue satin, and rising from the centre a 
gilt stand, which is filled with flowers. Mrs. 
Grant wears a dove-colored silk with small bou- 
quets of roses brocaded upon the silk. The dress 
is not elaborate, and her only ornament of value 
is a medallion of her husband, set around with 
diamonds. Mr. Grant, as she calls him, is still 
her hero, and she always wears this locket. Gen- 
eral Sherman is among the guests; also Han- 
cock. Away with heroes, for this is woman’s 
realm; and we must confess that men very 
gracefully yield to the ladies undisputed position 
in a picture that is to possess beauty and interest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Colfax, or, we should say, Vice- 
President and wife, may be mentioned together— 
for they are never so happy as when together. 
Mrs. Colfax, without taking any leading part at 
the court, does all that is requisite, and has some 
very handsome costumes. She is rather hand- 
some than otherwise. 

Mrs. Fish always gives the grace and charm 
of her presence at the receptions. She is re- 
markable for leaving no known duty undone. 
Mrs. Creswell, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General, is another of our noted women, and de- 
serves every word of kindness and admiration 
that is bestowed upon her. The beautiful wife 
of Senator Ames wears a dress composed of three 
shades of blue silk. ‘The first skirt is of Mexi- 
can blue, with over dress of French blue, open in 
front; then a basque and shorter skirt of tur- 
quoise blue, with a vest of the Mexican blue. 
‘The fringe is knotted in a narrow hem on each 
skirt—French blue fringe on the Mexican, tur- 
quoise on the French, and all mingled in the 
most delightful confusion that a Paris artist can 
devise for a rich American bride. With this 
dress she wears a small white satin hat, with two 
rows of point lace, and a white feather that has 
no rival for beauty. A white ermine boa and 
muff complete the attire of the youngest lady in 
the Senate. Mrs. and Miss Boutwell should have 
had precedence except for that lovely dress. They 
are ladies who impress you more by their culti- 
vated minds than by gorgeousarray. Mrs. Blaine 
and her cousin, Miss Dodge (Gail Hamilton), 
havecalled. Thereisa striking likeness between 
Mrs. Blaine and her husband. Both are fine- 
looking. Miss Dodge is bright and keen, and 
not too literary or literal to enjoy the frivolities 
of Washington. No doubt she gathers many 
bits of wisdom even amidst such scenes. 

The wife of Senator Pomeroy is one of the 
shining lights. She is very good in all senses 
of the word, has a handsome home, where she 
is always entertaining distinguished authors or 
lecturers. Miss Kate Field and Anna Dickinson 
have passed a few days with her recently. Mrs. 
Beecher Hooker has been her guest since the 
Woman Congress met. Both Senatof Pomeroy 
and his talented wife give their hearty support to 
the woman cause. Among noted foreigners we 
would mention Lady Thornton, in a rich black 
velvet walking suit, trimmed with handsome 
black lace; she is a tall, stately blonde, who is 
winning her way in society as she becomes well 
known. Madame De Catacazy, the wife of the 
Russian minister, who has a world-wide fame 
for beauty, as her husband has for intelligence 
and comicality. Madame Garcia is the wife of 
the minister of the Argentine Republic. She is 
a Spanish beauty, and wore the black lace man- 
tilla over her head. The large, iustrous dark 
eyes flash from beneath the drapery. ‘There are 
many fair women and brave men who could be 
mentioned. A stranger making a first cal) 
must be surprised to see the harmony among all 
classes and shades of politics, rival aspirants 
greeting each other with apparent cordialitv. 
All belong to the Veneering family. Look upon 
this picture, and then upon that of forty years 
ago, and one does not see much difference in the 
importance of the republican court. 





ESQUIRES. 


N some parts of the country, though in many 
places the habit is dying out, every body al 
most who wears a black coat, and has a name 
and habitation, expects his friends to write him 
Esquire. This assumption—which it really in 
many cases is—seems to have been an old foible. 
In an old newspaper we find the following : ‘‘This 
metropolis is overrun with a set of idle and mis- 
chievous creatures, which we may call town 
squires. "We might soon levy a very numerous 
army, were we to enlist every vagrant about town 
who, not having any lawful calling, from thence 
takes upon himself the title of gentleman, and 
adds Esquire to his name,” 
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AFTER THREE YEARS. ~ 
An lv Valentine. 
See illustration on page 172. 
Tury are meeting after three long, long years, 
And eyes are upon them turning: 
Her red lip quivers with unshed tears; 
His cheek with a flush is burning. 


The. youth isa man in his full-blown prime; 
The school-girl has grown a maiden. 

Do they think of the meetings ‘neath the lime— 
Of its -blooms with. the honey laden? 


Of the twilight hours, when the tender haze 
Was shot with a golden glory? 

When the glamour of love made short the days, 
And they prattled the old, old story? 


His face is tanned by a foreign clime ; 
Her face has become the fashion. 

Do they think of the old days "neath the lime? 
Do they think of their early passion? 


Who knows? © Mysterious human heart! 
Their manner may be but seeming: 

Perhaps with a smile and a jest they may part; 
Per! may retiew their dreaming. 


It hangs in the balance, that love of old, 
A word that is tenderly spoken 

May rivet anew its fetters of gold ; 
A frown, and the spell will be broken. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TS Swedish government has opened an ave- 
nue of public employment to women fn tete- 
graph offices. About one-ninth of the employés 
are women. ‘The conditions of the service, how- 
ever, are somewhat rigid. The applicant must 

resent a certificate of good character, report 

er exact age, give a specimen of her handwrit- 
ing, bring certificates from competent — 
ors indicating proficiency in universal history, 
political geography, arithmetic, mar, and 
enough French, German, and English to enable 
her to write and translate them into Swedish; 
she must take an oath to keep all official secrets, 
and is politely informed that to marry is to lose 
her place, If she es the ordeal of examina- 
tion, she receives for her work a salary of from 
one hundred to one hundred and forty dollars a 
year, And it is to be ho that money goes 
farther in Sweden than in America, or she would 
find it difficult to obtain bread and butter enough 
for herself. If she gives satisfaction, and can 

ass a first-rate examination m magnetism, elec- 

ricity, and meteorology, she has a chance of be- 
_ prowmoved to a more important office, and re- 
ceiving three hundred dollars a year. Thus far 
the wometr mpae dhe in telegraph offices have 
given general satisfaction to the Swedish bureau, 


A Georgia planter has just discovered that he 
and his boys have been playing marbles for years 
past with a diamond for a middle-man, which 
one Dr. Stephenson—who seems to know some- 
thing of gems—thinks must have been worth 
half a million of dollars. The only trouble is 
that the valuable plaything was lost about six 
months ; they are hunting for it now. It is 
asserted that about forty diamonds have been 
found in Hall County, Georgia, though the most 
valuable have been destroyed through ignorance 
or carelessness. These home diamonds are said 
to be of.finer water than any from the South 
African diamond valley. 


One of the principal florists of this city culti- 
vates eighteen acres of ground, nine of which 
are under glass. From these nine acres an im 
mense quantity of flowers is produced for win- 
ter decorations. Still New York florists are 
often unable to fill their large orders without aid 
from other cities. j 


The steamer Tennessee, which carried the 
‘United States Commission of Inquiry” to San 
Domingo, was detained several days in Sama- 
na Bay to take in a fresh supply of coal. The 
Commissioners and suite were landed at Santa 
Barbara, and spent the time in a thorough in- 
vestigation of that town, and the entire Penin- 
sula of Samana. The scenery is described as 
curpeenngy beautiful— mountain, forest, and 
bay combining tocharm theeye. Santa Barbara, 
like other cities, contains habitations of various 
kinds, differing according to the wealth and 
taste of the people. The houses of the poorer 
classes are very primitive, often being merely a 
few boards and stakes fastened snaeibers other 
dwellings are comfortable and commodious cot- 
tages. The food of the — is of the simplest 
description. Meat is little used; oranges, ba- 
nanas, cocoa-nuts, rice, sweet-potatoes, and the 
like being the principal articles of consumption. 
Vegetation is most luxuriant. Immense forests 
of palm, banana, plaintain, mahogany, and other 
trees surround Santa Barbara like a wall. 


The Chinese have a curious method of pre- 
serving Groves, so as to have them at command 
during the entire year. It consists in cutting a 
circular piece out of a ripe pumpkin or gourd, 
making an aperture large enough to admit the 
hand. The interior is next completely cleaned 
out, the ripe grapes are placed inside, and the 
cover replaced an — in firmly. The pump- 
kins are then kept in a cool place, and the grapes 
will be found to retain their freshness for a very 
long time. 


From San Francisco comes an accotnt of a ter- 
tific storm, during one hour of which there was 
more lightning and thunder than the residents 
of that city have ever experienced before. Not 
even an earthquake could have produced such 
consternation. A fire-wall, twelve feet high and 
sixty long, was blown from the top of a dwell- 
ing upon a house adjoining, and fifteen or twen- 
ty = were buried beneath the ruins. Four 
of them were instantly killed, and others injured. 
Such a violent storm has seldom occurred in Laat 
vicinity, 

A correspondent of the London Daily News, 
who has been with the German army, was one 
of the first to enter Paris from the outside. He 
gives a sad picture of the condition of things 
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miserable to indulge 
or rioting, _ Yet the moral 
, ent has been fearful in 


The folio Family Bible of George Washington 
has recently come into the ion of a Phil- 
adelphia publisher. Its authenticity is unques- 
—— and it bears his autograph on the title- 
page of each of its three voiumes. It is in good 
preservation, and is valued at $3000. 


From a lengthy article upon dress we select 
a few hints, which may be useful to every body: 
Avoid overdressing, if any doubt exists about the 


ion. 
A dress of rich material is more genteel than a showy 
one. 


Avoid glaring contrasts in color, material, or value. 
A real lace shaw] will look badly over a calico dress. 

Holes in the gloves, soiled co! ill-fitting or shab- 
by boots, a 


Large ornaments are idom becoming. 
Never wear two bright colors at the same time. 
dress should be strong in fabric and sim- 


ple in make. $ 

A short dress should just clear the ground. No 
wish wales tot. guntiomen to dceen guedity, or 24 

‘or lemen ress ly, or adorn 

themselves with sorely le “e 

The dress of a woman in the morning is the real test 
of character. 

The dress is a reflection of the mind; a delicate and 
modest mind will be recognized by the delicacy and 
modesty of the apparel. 


Accounts from Paris vary greatly, as, of course, 
is natural. Visitors do not always see the same 
side of the picture. One writes o: being entreat- 
ea py a well-dressed man im the street for some- 
thing to eat. en money was offered to him 
he exclaimed: **Money! 1 don’t want that. t 
want food. See!’ He pulled his hand out of 
his pocket, and showed it miled with five-franc 
pieces. ‘‘ What is the use of money when there is 
nothing to buy ?”’ Another correspondent writes 
that he has yet to discover the misery and starva- 
tion of which he had heard; that people looked 
as fat and cheerful as ever; that he dined on 
Crécy soup, Seine smelts, excellent roast beef, 
salad, asparagus, preserved peaches, a bottle and 
a half of wine, and coffee, that the bread was 
brownish and a little sawdusty, but perfectly 
eatable, and, the beef was certainly not horse; 
and that he counted three very well pate | 
dogs roaming at large on the Boulevards, 
not apparently exciting any unusual emotion in 
the breasts of the passers-by. But there are two 
sides to a picture of Paris life—and one must 
now be a sad one. 


Johnny is a little fellow of only four years, 
but he has his own theological views. One day, 
having been seer mother attempted, 
when she put him to at night, to make him 
sensible of his fault. She told him she feared 
Satan had been putting bad thoughts into his 
mind. ‘Oh no, mamma,”’ said Johnny. . “It 
was not Satan ; he’s been so many times he’s got 
tired ; it was one of his friends! 


“‘ Boffin’s Bower”’ is the quaint name given to 
a snug resort in Boston—a comfortable place, 
not unlike a club of modest pretensions—warm- 
ed, well-lighted, with plenty of books and news- 
papers, and extending a hearty welcome to all 
respectable women. It was founded by Miss 
Jennie Collins, with the design of siering into 
it poor, weary, overworked girls, and striving, 
by suitable entertainments of music, reading, and 
lectures, to make them forget their sorrows. 
Connected with the “Bower” is an Industrial 
Home where those who are not skilled in house- 
work, but desire to learn, may be efficiently 
trained. Miss Collins has also been instrumental 
in the establishment of a dispensary, where all 
girls whoare unable to pay for medical aid may, 
on her recommendation, receive it free of charge. 
Such labor as this is worthy work for any woman 
—assisting the poor and friendless of her own 
sex to be happier, healthier, and more capable 
of helping themselves. Quietly and without 
wealth she began her labor of love, and the work 
of her hand has prospered. 


One of themost remarkable memorizers known 
is a Jewish girl about fourteen years old, who 
lives at Brody, in Galicia. Her name.is Amalie 
Ebstein, and it is stated that she not only re- 
members every thing she has once read, whether 
in Hebrew, German, French, Russian, or Polish, 
but can repeat it word for word. Such a memory 
is both wonderful and fearfal. Itis to be hoped 
the child does not read much. 


The bronze figures for the large fountain at the 
Terrace in the Central Park, which were design- 
ed by the American sculptress, Miss Stebbins, 
and cast in the royal foundry in Munich, are 
ready for shipment at Bremen, and will soon ar- 
rive here. Competent critics pronounce these 
figures true works of art. 








ELIZABETH’S NEW-YEAR. 
L 
‘“T)OOR Elizabeth! she will scarcely have a 
happy New-Year.” 
They were sitting by the fire on New-Year’s 
Eve, a group of five or six girls, telling stories 


to one another in the twilight. I, lying on a 
sofa at a little distance, believed myself near 
enough to them to avoid any appearance of in- 
tentional solitariness, but too far off to be obliged 
to listen to their idle talk. But when Barbara 
Myers whispered to her next neighbor her pity- 
ing remark about me, I heard instantly, and ac- 
knowledged the unintentional stab with a start 
and a thrill. 

The speaker’s glance had gone past me to the 
farther window, where the fading light of the 
winter’s afternoon was still powerful enough to 
sketch out the figures of a man and wéman stand- 
ing together in the deep embrasure. But, though 
her eyes, giving meaning to her words, had wan- 
dered whither, as she rightly guessed, my thoughts 
were fixed, she was quite conscious of my sudden 


‘did not listen now. 





movement; and added, hurriedly, with a vain 
effort to divert my attention ; ‘‘ I don’t care much 
for that story, Milly ; I’ve heard it before, doz- 
ens of times. Tell us the legend of Rosewarne.” 

I had not been listening hitherto—assuredly I 
It startled me to find I had 
betrayed myself to these young companions; to 
learn that I was wearing my heart upon, my 
sleeve, and that others had ly divined the 
cause of its pain. They knew it just as well as I. 
Penelope Seton had come; and my true love, 
who had seemed so true, had nothing more to 
say tome. It was only yesterday morning that 
she had arrived, a guest as I was, to spend the 
New-Year in his father’s house; and in the aft- 
ernoon they had walked in the park together; 
this morning they had been in the billiard-room 
for an hour alone; and now they stood talking 
low in the window, while I ate my heart. 

She was his cousin; but what of that? We 
were no strangers, either, he and I. He had met 
me often in my own home, though never before 
in his; we been friends for long; and until 
yesterday morning, though I might not have ad- 
mitted it to any one else—though he had never 
professed himself such to me in plain words—I 
had not doubted that Geoffrey Maynard was my 
true love. 

But in two days this grave, stately creature, 
with the brown hair, and large eyes opening slow- 
ly, as though the great white eyelids were too 
heavy a weight upon their glances, had changed 
all. He scarcely left her side; and I was alone 
—so lonely that these girls, these children, as I 
called them in the sudden age conferred by sor- 
row, could see how desolate I felt. 

I was not hearkening at all to what Milly said 
as she sat on the hearth-rug, with her half-sleepy, 
half-attentive audience round her; but my ears 
had been opened by the remark which I had 
overheard to listen for any farther observation 
that might be made concerning me, and some 
of the legend of Rosewarne flowed into them, as 
it were, against my will. 

‘*In the days of Elizabeth,” said the narrator, 
**the owner of Rosewarne was a man of great 
ambition, sorry immersed in the politics of the 
times. Naturally anxious to learn the result, 
for his personal fortunes, of certain intrigues in 
which he was engaged, he sought out a very wise 
man, learned in the stars.” 

Then for a time I lost the thread, my senses 
fixing themselves upon the two distant figures 
standing so close together, the taller one bend- 
ing to the other, with an intensity that closed 
them for a time to all nearer objects of sight or 
hearing. . What relieved the strain I do not 
know—perhaps it spent itself; but, becoming 
conscious once more of the voice beside me, I 
took up the story at the point where the lord of 
Rosewarne, having found a very wise astrologer, 
built for him a high tower, with an observatory 
at the top, a little door communicating with his 
private apartment, and—a feature apparently of 
some importance to the tale—a steep and winding 
staircase from the very top to the very bottom 
of the tower. 

‘¢From the very top to the very bottom,” 
said the girl to her girlish audience, with the 
due emphasis of one relating a tale of horror. 

Just at that moment some little current of 
air, some unintentional raising of a naturally 
penetrating voice, brought somehow to my ears, 
across the long dusky room, the words, 

**T do assure you, dearest Pen—” 

Barbara heard them too; she looked at me 
under her eyelids. But for that I should have 
got up and fled; but with her glance upon me, 
with her evident knowledge of what I felt, I 
dared not move, [I lay still; and after a time 
became aware once more—though my wander- 
ing attention gave a strange incoherence to what 
I heard—of the progress of the legend, now 
drawing to its climax. 

“With the proofs of treason in his hand he 
mounted to the astrologer’s chamber, the little 
chamber at.the top of the tower. His face was 
changed, and dark with rage......The old man 
expostulated, denied, appealed to his science, to 
the stars he had never misinterpreted, to justify 
him; yet—‘ Traitor and fool,’ his patron cried 
in answer, ‘was there no intimation of thine 
own fate writ in the heavens?? Then—” 

The narrator’s voice sank ; and I, wearily con- 
scious of the idle tale rather than disposed to 
listen, heard no more until the words: 

“In the gray of the morning they found him 
dead at the bottom of the stairs. And the lord 
of Rosewarne said, ‘ Bury him there, like a dog, 
where he lies; for a very traitor and false loon 
was he.’” 

‘¢ And did they bury him there ?” cried one 
and another of her audience, starting from their 
listening attitudes at the conclusion of the tale. 

‘**So says the legend; and on stormy nights 
there are heard sounds of feet in desperate flight 
and pursuit, rushing from top to bottom of the 
narrow stairs. Oh, I assure you that is true; 
for Mary Warner, our nurse, who married the 
gate-keeper, told me she had heard the sounds 
herself more than once.” 

‘¢ And what is the later story, Milly?” inter- 
posed Barbara; ‘‘the story about Mrs. Tre- 
vear? Had it not something to do with the 
legend ?” 

‘Oh, the poor folks say she heard the spec- 
tral footsteps as she was coming down the stairs 
in the dark, and that, in her terror, she slipped 
and fell.” 

‘*And some say it was suicide—that she 
flung herself down,” said a younger sister, with 
bated breath. 

‘* Was she not happy?” I asked, interested 
for the first time. ‘‘ Who was she ?” 

'**She was Mr. Trevear’s wife,” said Mildred, 
gravely; ‘‘very beautiful and very clever. 
Some say she neglected her husband for her 
books; and others that he neglected her, and 
so drove her to eccentric studies. He was away 





a good deal, and she took a strange fancy to the 
astrologer’s tower, and to the musty old books 
in it. She would spend half the night there 
sometimes. And one morning she was found 
dead at the bottom of the stairs, with all her 
lovely fair hair dabbled in blood. Some say the 
ghosts frightened her; others that she did it 
on purpose. Most likely the poor thing’s foot 
slipped in the dark. Mr. Trevear shut up the 
house, and went abroad. He has been abroad 
these ten years. He is always coming home, 
but never comes ; he can not bear it, I suppose.” 

There was the rustle of a dress, and Penelope 
Seton stepped into the fire-light. 

‘*What are you talking about?” she asked, 
bending forward, with her hands on the shoulders 
of her two young cousins. The flame flickered 
over all her face and figure. She was very hand- 
some; not all the ungenerous bitterness of wo- 
man’s rivalry could blind me to that. Thirty 
years ago people did not disfigure their heads as 
they do now. Penelope’s soft brown hair was 
all coiled simply at the back of her head, with 
the exception of one smooth weighty curl falling 
behind each ear. She had a pearly complexion 
—very little color, but of a strange transparency. 

There was a melancholy in her expression 
which I had at first associated with a half-under- 
stood story hinted to me before her arrival, that 
@ young man, to whom she was attached, had 
somehow got himself into great trouble. Now, 
seeing her willingness to accept consolation from 
one who should have been another girl’s lover, I 
attributed the thoughtful air solely to the arch 
of her eyebrows, as Nature had drawn them on 
her smooth white forehead. 

As she spoke some one came to the back of 
my sofa. 

“Tired, Elizabeth?” asked young Maynard, 
softly, deprecatingly. 

Whether it was grief or indignation that kept 
me silent I do not know; but for a minute I 
could not speak. Then I rallied myself, and 
answered, lightly : 

“*T am ‘creaming all over,’ as your West- 
country people say. Your sister has been tell- 
ing us heart-piercing stories about a poor old 
astrologer who was thrown down stairs at Rose- 
warne. Where is Rosewarne?” 

*¢ About three miles from here,” said Mildred. 

*“Only three miles! You must take me to 
see it, some of you.” 

‘*You can go to-morrow,” said my little 
namesake, Bessie Maynard. ‘‘ Geoffrey and 
Pen are going. I heard them talking about it.” 

I detected a swift glance of consternation from 
Miss Seton’s eyes, directed over my head to 
where Geoffrey was standing behind me. How 
he looked I could not tell. The next instant 
Penelope turned her head away swiftly. 

“Oh,” I said, when I could speak, ‘‘I won't 
disturb existing arrangements. We will have an 
independent expedition, and go some other day, 
Bessie—you and I.” 

‘**T won't go without Geoffrey,” was the swift 
reply. ‘‘It is too dismal, and I’m afraid of the 
ghosts.—Come, now, Geoffrey, you'll take us, 
will you not ?” 

‘*'Yes, to be sure,” he answered; but he said 
it hesitatingly, and Penelope darted a reproach- 
ful look at him out of her large blue eyes. 

I could say no more then, but I determined 
within myself that I would not go. The dress- 
ing-bell rang, and we had to separate. When I 
came down again the room was empty. The 
candles were lit, but the shutters were not yet 
shut, and a cold white moonlight crept over the 
snow-whitened lawn into the room. I went and 
sat down in the window, with the heavy red cur- 
tains forming a partial screen around me, and 
looked out, and nursed my sorrow. 

Presently a tall figure came into the room. 
It was Penelope Seton. I knew her at once by 
her stately carriage and her pale blue dress. [ 
was indisposed for conversation, ‘and of all 
ple least disposed to talk toher. Isat still; and 
she went presently to the piano, and played a few 
wild, disconnected chords. Once I saw her put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, as if she was in 
tears. 

She did not sit at the piano long. Presently 
she heard a step—a step that I also heard and 
knew, that I had often listened for with sweet, 
joyful expectation—and, rising, went to the door 
hurriedly, meeting Geoffrey Maynard as he en- 
tered. 

‘* Geoffrey,” she cried, impatiently, ‘‘ what is 
to be done now? You are not using me well.” 

“Not using you well? You will make me 
hate myself, dear Pen. How have I done 
wrong?” 

‘You should not have promised,” she an- 
swered, weepingly, ‘‘to let Miss Leigh go with 
us to-morrow.” 

I felt a strong impulse to rise and tell her that 
she need fear nothing from the importunate com- 
pany of Miss Leigh; but before I could move he 
spoke : 

**T wish you would let me tell her, Penelope.” 
*¢ Not for the world!” she cried, with decision. 
“It would be safest.” 

**It might be safe—you say she is trust- 
worthy ; she may be or mayn’t—I do not know 
her; but safest it could not possibly be.” 

‘* She is uneasy,” he said, thoughtfully; ‘‘it 
would spare her pain.” 

‘* You are too vain, Cousin Geoffrey,” Penel- 
ope answered, with impatience. 

“Tt is not vanity, dear Pen,” he said, plead- 
ingly; ‘‘but I will have no secrets from you, 
since you have confessed yours. We have been 
intimate friends for long, and she may have 
thought—” He broke off abruptly, and seemed 
to become immersed in pensive reflection. 

**Tt does not matter,” said Penelope, when 
she had watched him a little while. ‘‘If she’s 


-unhappy, I am sorry for her; but I can’t help 


her. She looks passionate; I should fancy her 
unforgiving. Geoffrey, I dare not run the risk.” 
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“ Very well,” he acquiesced, meekly. 

“« Why should she want to see Rosewarne ?” 
Penelope demanded, after a pause, with a sort 
of tearful indignation. ‘‘ We may never have 
such another rtunity of seeing each other 
again,” she added, her voice sinking to a tender, 
sorrowful whisper. 

“The girls. always take every one that comes 
to see it,” said. young Maynard. ‘ Barbara 
Myers wants to see it too. They will surely go 
over there. After all, dearest Pen, I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t go to-morrow ; we may easi- 
ly escape them; and, besides—” 

Barbara Myers came ia, humming the finale 
of a grand song she had been practicing all the 
morning; the two Maynard girls followed in a 
minute with the two Misses Cameron, and then 
the elders, and the gentlemen, who had been out 
shooting all day, came dropping in one by one. 
When the room was full I ventured out of my 
retreat. 

‘¢ What a color you have, Elizabeth!” they 
said tome. ‘*‘ You little dark thing, what has 
made you flame up so suddenly ?” 


IL 


I suppose Mr. Maynard’s arguments overcame 
Penelope Seton’s objections, whatever they may 
have been; for on the following morning his sis- 
ter told me that we were all to go, after an early 
lunch, to Rosewarne. -‘‘ All we girls, and Geof- 
frey, of course,” she said. 

He had been, ever since I came, our Squire of 
Dames; at first, I had thought, for my sake, 
but now evidently for Miss Seton’s. 

When first told of the expedition I declared I 
should not go. ‘The knowledge that, swayed by 
Penelope’s wishes, Geoffrey did not want me, 
though unable to fear any thing, whatever she 
might fear, from my presence, made me long to 
be left quietly at home. Besides, the idea of 
Rosewarne, first presented to me when my heart 
was in bitterness, had somehow associated itself 
with my pain. 

I had dreamed all night of the grim old le- 
gend, and fancied myself pursued down endless 
stairs and through dark corridors by footsteps 
which were at once those of the spectre haunting 
the astrologer’s tower, and Geoffrey Maynard’s, 
set on by Penelope Seton to do me some wrong. 
I was no believer in dreams, but the anguish of 
my hopeless plight had not wholly left me when 
I woke; I felt the lassitude consequent upon 
uneasy slumber, and Rosewarne had become in- 
extricably associated with unpleasant images in 
my mind. 

I told Mildred that I would rather stay at 
home ; but as she and all the others pressed me 
hard, and laughed amazedly when in despair I 
advanced for a reason the disinclination induced 
by my dream, I had to yield and go. I need 
not have alarmed myself lest I should be in Geof- 
frey’s way. From the first moment of starting 
he kept ahead with Penelope Seton; and calling 
to us that they would go on and get the keys, 
soon disappeared from view. 

‘¢ They have gone the field way to the lodge,” 
said Mildred Maynard. ‘‘ We won’t follow their 
example. The path will be wet, and Barbara 
says she hates stiles. We will go soberly round 
by the road.” 

By the road it was a good three miles; and 
though we were all good walkers, the cheerless 
afternoon was already fading when, having learn- 
ed at the lodge-gate that Geoffrey and Miss Se- 
ton had preceded us with the keys, we came in 
sight of Rosewarne, a tall and gloomy pile, 
standing low and among trees. The snow lay 
on the roofs and window-ledges, on the couchant 
lions guarding the flight of steps that led to the 
hall door, and on the leaves of the thick laurel 
hedges that shut in the neglected parterre. It 
was the most desolate place I had ever seen. At 
the northeast corner a square excrescence ran 
the whole height of the building, culminating in 
@ tower that rose high above the general level of 
the battlemented root. 

In the hall, which struck damp and chilly, we 
found young Maynard alone. 

‘¢ Where's Penelope ?” his sisters asked. 

“¢ She is roaming about. Come into the dining- 
room, Miss Leigh; there are some very quaint 
old pictures, and I have opened the shutters 
enough for you to see.” 

But Bessie voted for an instant investigation 
of the astrologer’s tower. 

*¢ Let us go before it gets dark, Geoffrey,” she 
pleaded. ‘* Let us call Pen, and go in a body. 
E can’t bear the look of those narrow stairs in 
the dark.” 

‘¢ But there is nothing to be seen there,” re- 
plied her brother. ‘‘ I never thought Miss Leigh 
or Miss Myers would care to climb that narrow 
staircase; and, in fact, I haven't got the key.” 

‘Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey!” cried Bessie, who 
was evidently loth to be defrauded of her ter- 
ror. ‘Tell him to go and fetch the key, Lizzie, 
do.” 

To please her, I said that I should be certainly 
disappointed if we came away without seeing the 
tower; but my wishes were not powerful with 
him, as they had been once. 

**T am very sorry,” he answered, but without 
any heartiness of regret; ‘‘it is a mile to the 
lodge and back, and we have a long walk before 
us.~: I could not do it in time.” 

I turned away, leaving him to Bessie’s re- 
proaches, and joined Mildred and Barbara with 
the others in the dining-room. As (reoffrey had 
said, the pictures were quaint, and I believe val- 
uable; but I scarcely saw them. I took little 
notice of any thing in all the long dark rooms 
we traversed; and as the windows in most of 
them were shuttered, it would not have been 
easy to see much, 

Barbara and I were the only ones who had 
not been there before, and we were neither of 
us very enthusiastic in our inspection. I was in 
a state of mind which made all things stale and 


unprofitable, and rendered me incapable of any 
greater attention to externals than was necessary 
for a forlorn consciousness that Geoffrey was 
still in attendance upon Miss Seton—at least I 
could not but suppose so, as they were both ab- 
sent from our company. 

As for Barbara, I think she knew how it was 
with me—how worn and weary I felt; and de- 
claring that the damp, dark rooms would give 
her a cold and spoil her singing, proposed we 
should return. I had not been aware of the 
cold; but possibly the others felt the chill of 
which she complained. Mildred went into the 
hall, and called Geoffrey and Pen loudly; but 
they had wandered far away in the long suites 
of rooms, and did not hear. 

** We need not wait for them,” she said; and 
then we all went out down the steps, where the 
traces of our arrival were already becoming ob- 
scured by a few falling flakes of snow. 

But before we were clear of the laurel hedges 
I felt a sensation of cold about my neck, and 
putting up my hand, discovered that I had 
dropped the fur collar I had been wearing. I 
remembered now what I had done mechanically 
at the time—in the dining-room I had felt the 
weight of the fur oppressive, and had taken it 
ee There was nothing to be done but to go 


‘*Don’t wait for me,” I said; ‘‘only don’t 
walk very fast. I shall overtake you easily.” 

The dining-room shutters had been reclosed 
by Geoffrey while we were wandering through 
the other rooms; and it took me some time, as 
the dusk was deepening every minute, to grope 
my way back to the place where I remembered 
taking off my collar.‘ It was opposite the only 
picture that had interested me—a modern por- 
trait of the unhappy Mrs. Trevear, whose melan- 
choly fate had so unfortunately confirmed the 
evil reputation of the astrologer’s tower. Such 
light as there was glimmered in a ghostly man- 
ner on the great gilded frame, and served to guide 
me; but my collar was not there. I must have 
carried it upon my arm, and dropped it in some 
one of the other chambers we had gone through. 

I was greatly vexed, and hurried through the 
desolate rooms, catching my breath now and then 
with a spasm, as some piece of furniture, unno- 
ticed in the dark, dragged at my dress, like an 
invisible hand grasping me from behind. But 
nowhere could [ find my collar; and convinced 
of the futility of the attempt, and growing nerv- 
ous in the gloom, I hastened back to the hall, 
intending to overtake my companions by the ex- 
ercise of my utmost s : 

The hall had been tolerably light when I re- 
entered the house through the great open door; 
now it had become very dark. The door was 
shut. With a nameless feeling ot alarm I hur- 
ried toward it. It was not only shut, but bolted 
and barred also. Geoffrey Maynard and Miss 
Seton had left while I was hunting vainly in the 
dark rooms, and I was locked in the empty 
house alone. 

It was provoking, frightening; but I kept a 
good heart at first. Geoffrey and his companion 
would soon overtake the others, and finding I 
was not with them, my situation would become 
evident at once. A few minutes’ reflection, how- 
ever, reminded me that he and Penelope would 
probably return by the fields, as they had come ; 
and that those I had left, finding I did not over- 
take them, would imagine that I had joined com- 

any with the two who had first of all staid be- 
hin . No one would learn I had been left at 
Rosewarne till all the others should have arrived 
at home; and even then there might be consid- 
erable delay, as it was New-Year’s Day. There 
was to be a dinner-party and dance that even- 
ing; and they would go to their rooms to 
dress, and imagine me to have done the same. 

Several hours of cold and discomfort were 
plainly before me; and though I resolved that 
this should be all—that I would allow no nerv- 
ous terror to take possession of me—I knew very 
well it was a resolution I could not keep. 

I staid in the hall for a long time, with a strange 
dislike to moving, to hearing my own footsteps 
echo through the empty space, and a longing for 
the return of my companions that would not suf- 
fer me to quit the spot where I should be most 
quickly found. But I could hear nothing out- 
side except the wind sighing in the laurel hedges, 
and swaying the snow-laden boughs of the trees. 
Inside the house were all those strange sounds 
which only become audible in an otherwise com- 
plete silence—strange crackings and creakings 
of ancient timbers, and ear-jarring monotonous 
shaking of locks. 

The knowledge that there were many doors 
opening into the hall, and one long black corri- 
dor running out of it at the farther end, became 
very trying as the dusk increased. I could not 
help fancying strange faces looking out from the 
empty rooms, mopping and mouing at me as I 
sat, still as the old suits of armor on the walls. 
After a while the desire for light became intol- 
erable; it drove me to such desperation that, 
having lost all expectation of my friends’ imme- 
diate return, in the hope of finding the upper 
windows of the house unshuttered, I gathered 
all my courage, and, with a beating heart, be- 
gan to climb the wide oak-balustered staircase, 
the long-unused steps of which groaned audibly 
beneath my faltering steps. 

I came upon a long, dim gallery, lighted by 
one great west window, and full of doors. What- 
ever light there was, was, of course, then stron- 
gest in the west ; and I could tell by the dimness 
of the gallery how far the day was gone. ‘The 
falling snow darkened the dusk; but I thought 
it could not be less than five o'clock. Dinner 
was to be at seven that night. Two more hours 
before, in all probability, any one could even miss 
me! 


My poor heart! How it beat as I looked at 
all those doors, and especially at one that stood 





ajar, and creaked dolefully inthe wind! At last 


I could bear it no longer, and went toward it to 
shut it, in sheer desperation. Then I saw that 
the room seemed to be one of a suite, and that 
opposite this door there was another, also open, 
and swinging in the draught. ie 

My horror of these open doors had risen to 
sheer intolerance of them. I felt as if at any 
time some hideous formless form might grow out 
of the dusk upon their thresholds, and make 
faces at me; or, worse still, look at me when I 
was not looking; or, a more reasonable terror, I 
“had heard that thieves and burglars occasionally 
concealed themselves in empty houses. It was 
quite within possibility that Rosewarne, lonely 
and haunted, should be chosen as such a con- 
cealment ; and if any one was near me with evil 
intent I should like to be made acquainted with 
his approach. I would choose to be warned by 
the opening of a door rather than feel suddenly 
a hand upon my shoulder, perhaps a knife at my 
throat. 

I went forward, gathering courage as I best 
might, to close this farther door first, and per- 
ceived that it was the door of a small room, for 
some reason or other lighter than the gallery, 
and with one large window, from which it was 
possible to see the road that led from Rosewarne 
to the Old Hall. Along that road my succor, if 
it came at all, must come. 

The attraction of that view, to which the early 
moonlight would soon lend additional distinct- 
ness, gave me an immediate preference for this 
little chamber, of which the smallness was an- 
other agreeable feature; the distant dim corners 
of the larger rooms seemed so many lurking- 
places, from which a hidden horror might at any 
time spring forth. The worst of it was that, like 
the two others of the suite I had already trav- 
ersed, it had a second door; but innumerable 
doors seemed to be the great feature of Rose- 
warne, and this, at any rate, was shut. Care- 
fully closin, that by which I had entered, I took 
my station by the window, fixing my eyes in- 
tently upon the piece of road visible between the 
swaying branches of two tall Scotch firs. 

On such a night few people would choose to 
be abroad, and I must have sat for an hour be- 
fore I perceived a figure, looking black upon the 
snow. It was not coming toward Rosewarne—it 
was going away, in the direction of the Old Hall ; 
nevertheless, the presence of a human creature, 
almost within sight of my misery, affected me in 
an indescribable manner. It lingered long on the 
little piece of road that I could see—for what 
reason it was, of course, out of my power to 
guess. At last it moved on, and a great block 
of masonry, flanking the window, hid it from 
my sight. I felt unutterable pain as it disappear- 
ed ; and all my chilled faculties receiving a stim- 
ulus from the feeling, it occurred to me that the 
door I had previously noticed must lead into an- 
other room, of which the window might com- 
mand a farther stretch of the road this figure was 
pursuing. 

The door opened easily, and I found myself 
confronted by a flight of steep steps, leading up- 
ward, as it seemed, to another story. The high- 
er the level the wider the view, and I climbed up. 

There was a tolerably light landing-placeabove, 
but the window did not look out upon the road. 
Impatient lest the figure which had so excited 
my interest should meanwhile be getting hope- 
lessly out of my sight, I tried the only door that 
I could see. It was very small and old-fashion- 
ed, and not easy to open; but I succeeded, and 
emerged upon what seemed a continuation of the 
landing-place I had just left. 

Above me, as I issued forth, a narrow stair- 
case wound itself into impenetrable darkness ; 
beneath me the long flights descended, till they, 
too, became dim and indistinct. About twenty 
steps below me was a tall and narrow window, 
through the top panes of which the frosty moon 
looked cold and bright. I was in the astrologer’s 
tower. 


Il. 


There was an eerie look about the place that 
became its grim associations, and revived, with 
a vividness I should have believed impossible, 
the horror of my last night’s dream. I turned 
to retrace my way hastily ; but even as I turned, 
one of those strange draughts which seem to 
penetrate through the very walls of old and emp- 
ty houses drove to the door behind me with a 
clash, and so jarred the rusty lock that my un- 
steady fingers could not open it again. God 
knows I can not describe the trouble that came 
over me then—reasonable disquietude mingling 
with superstitious terror, at which in open day- 
light, or with even one companion near me, I 
should have laughed. 

In fact, my position was sufficiently unfortu- 
nate; for, remembering that Geoffrey Maynard 
had refused to get the key of the tower, it be- 
came clear to me that no one would suppose I 
could have got into it, and my friends might act- 
ually seek me without being able to find. ‘The 
thick walls about me gave no hope that my fee- 
ble voice would suffice to direct their search, or 
that any sounds indicative of their presence in 
the other parts of the building could reach me 
where I was. 

Added to this reasonable alarm were the hor- 
rid associations of the place. I could not look 
at those dim stairs winding away out of my sight 
without thinking of the false old man hurried 
down them by the discoverer of his treason to a 
terrible doom, or of the beautiful woman at whose 
portrait I had just been looking, found dead at 
the bottom of that depth beneath, with her bright 
hair dabbled in blood. 

My one comfort was in the moonlight coming 
through the long, narrow window. It was placed 
too high, however, for me to see out of it, and 
the lower panes were obscured by the branches 
of a large tree, which tapped every now and then 
upon the glass, as the wind swayed them to and 
fro, and traced mysterious shadows on the moon- 





lit stairs. These shadows frightened me after a 
time, and, sitting crouched upon the floor in the 
corner of the little landing where the window 
was, I kept my face covered with my hands, 

I do not know how long I had remained in 
that position—long enough to grow sick with re- 
membrance of the bones said to be mouldering 
at the bottom of the apparently interminable 
stairs—long enough to make the horrid legend 
of the haunted tower seem probable and true— 
when a sudden clamor overhead awoke the ech- 
oes of the grim old walls. I heard a sound of 
voices and a terrible laughter, and then a rush 
of footsteps coming headlong down the stairs 
above me. 

For half a minute I remained motionless, with 
that dreadful impotency in all my limbs which 
sometimes constitutes the chief horror of a night- 
mare. Then I sprang to my feet, and fled. 

With all the anguish of my dream intensified 
by the vividness of waking sense, I rushed wild- 
ly down toward the darkness at the bottom of 
the stairs; and still behind me the pursuing foot- 
steps followed fast. I thought they gained upon 
me, and, heedless of the danger of a fall, sprang 
on from step to step with fearful speed. 

I reached the bottom of the stairs at last. It 
was all darkness, I could see nothing. But 
though at any moment I might have dashed my- 
self against the stubborn walls, I rushed blindly 
on, and happily met with no resistance. I had, 
in fact, entered a long corridor by which the tow- 
er communicated with the rest of the house. 

If I had any thought distinct from the terror 
with which I seemed to be going mad, it was a 
fancy that the spectre—if in reality it was a spec- 
tre—by which I was pursued might not pass the 
grave where the bones it had animated in the 
flesh were lying. But this wild hope did not 
last more than a second; for as I rushed along 
the corridor the steps came echoing behind me. 
Flight was hopeless, then. I might be pursued 
all over the house so long as my strength lasted 
and I met with no impediment in front; but the 
instinct to flee prevailed over the certainty that 
flight was vain. 

I was still running at the top of my speed, 
when, passing a moonlighted window as I ran, 
I saw a closed door just ahead of me, threaten- 
ing to effectually bar my passage. I dashed my- 
self against it with all my force; but I was just 
spent, and its strong bolts would have resisted 
at the best of times such feeble strength as mine, 
Shaking and faint, I felt myself falling to the 
floor as the pursuing footsteps came within a 
yard of me. The crowning horror took away 
my senses, and I knew no more. 

When I came to myself I was in the moon- 
light by the window. ‘The first thing that I saw 
was a hand—not my own hand—lying in my 
lap. It was a large white hand issuing from a 
man’s coat-sleeve. The involuntary start made 
me aware of encircling arms from which I could 
not extricate myself; and for the first time I 
shrieked aloud —horrid shrieks, that followed 
one another without pause, and as if without any 
action or volition of my own. They distracted 
my own ears, and yet-I knew they issued from 
Dy lips. My terror had almost driven me 
mad. 

I do not know how long it was before I be- 
came conscious of a voice saying ‘‘ Hush!” bid- 
ding me be comforted and still; or how much 
longer it was before my poor dazed senses rec- 
ognized that it was Geoffrey Maynard’s voice. 
When I discovered who it was that held me I 
forgot every thing but the agony I had endured 
and my present safety. I threw myself upon 
his breast, and cried, sharply, “‘ Don’t leave me, 
Geoffrey! Geoffrey, Geoffrey, don’t let me go!” 

‘*T’'m not going away, my darling!” said Pe- 
nelope’s lover. Idid not think of him as her lov- 
er then. ‘‘ Now don’t frighten yourself; you're 
quite safe. Just keep still, and rest.” 

But though he bade me be still, and for some 
minutes would not even speak to me as I lay 
breathlessly panting in his arms, I heard him 
talking to himself: ‘‘ Poor little darling, I’ve 
just frightened her to death! I could cut my 
own head off! But how was I to know that it 
was she ?” 

After a time he gave me some water to drink. 
How he got it I did not know; though I had an 
impression, faintly received through my bewil- 
dered senses, that some one else came and 
brought him the glass. The ‘‘some one else” 
was not Penelope. I thought it was a man. 
The water revived me; and presently I sat up 
and found myself alone with Geoffrey—looking 
haggard in the moonlight with his fear for me. 

** How on earth did you come to be in the 
tower ?” he said, when he saw that I was better. 

Then, not without feeble girlish tears for my 
recollected agony, I told him the terrible story, 
which, in some way I knew not, had reached a 
climax very different from what I had expected, 
in his arms. It seemed to me as strange that 
Geoffrey should have been in the towef as my 
being there appeared to him. He told me the 
explanation would startle me, but he would not 
let me hear it then. Penelope should tell me; 
he was sure she would tell me now. What he 
had to do was to get me home. Could I walk 
with the support of his arm? 

That reference to Penelope jarred upon me 
somehow—enough to act as a tonic, but not to 
depress me utterly. Jealous as I might be, in- 
jured as I still might feel, I could not wholly 
misunderstand the tenderness of his eyes and 
voice. I stood up, however, and asserted that I 
could walk very well without his arm. 

He smiled pleadingly, and said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
cross, Lizzie!” with a Jook half anxious and half 
mirthful in his handsome eyes. ‘Then he left me 
for a minute, and went, as I thought, to the bot- 
tom of the stairs. I fancied that I heard him 
speak to some one, but it might be only the be- 
wilderment of my nerves, which were still quiv- 





ering; and I was glad when he came back, and 
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-we..went out of Rose- 
warne, and together down 
the snowy road to the 
lodge, where he left the 
ke: 


cf It must seem unkind 
to you, tired as you are,” 
said Geoffrey pens, 
as we came ont upon the 
road; ‘‘ but do you think 
you have strength enongh 
to walk fast? be of 
t importance that we 
should py home without 
attracting attention. And 
you must promise me, 
Lizzie, not tosay any thing 
of what has happened.” 

He spoke with great 
earnestness, and though 
I wondered at him, I 
agreed to what he asked. 
Without him, to have 
walked fast would have 
been impossible to me; 
but his arm invigorated 
me wonderfully. It want- 
ed still ten minutes to 
seven when we reached 
Old Hall: 

‘*T shall have time to 
scramble into my dress 
clothes,” said Geoffrey, 
as he looked at his watch. 
** For you, poor child, if I 
may judge by your white 
face, you will go and rest 
in your own room until 
the dancing begins. I'll 





send Pen to you direct- 
1 ” 


But, apparently, he, 
could not keep his prom- 
ise in this respect; for I 
had slept for an hour, ; 
and, after languidly dressing, was resting by my 
fire for a few minutes before going down, when 
Miss Seton came to the door. 

‘* Blizabeth,” she said, kneeling by my chair, 
**T have come to ask your forgiveness, and to 
tell you a terrible story. Say that you forgive 
me first,” 

‘¢ What am I to forgive?” I asked, with a re- 
vival of my old misery. 

She looked so beautiful, with her braided hair, 
in her white dress, and the gleam of the fire in 
her sapphire eyes. h 
queenly sadness. How could I feel any thing 
but insignificant beside her, as of old ? 

“You have been feeling hardly toward me,” 
she answered, with a smile. ‘‘ Don’t attempt to 
deny it. You will be very sorry for me when 
you have heard all.” 
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She seemed sad, but with a | 
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‘I HAVE COME TO ASK YOUR FORGIVENESS, AND TO TELL YOU A TERRIBLE STORY.” 


And so I was very sorry for her, in spite of 
some inevitable joy for myself. Geoffrey May- 
nard was not Penelope's lover. She had a lover 
whom she loved, and whose circumstances were 
such as to add the most tragic interest to her 
love. The substance of her story was this: When 
very yonng she had rashly engaged herself to a 
man whom her maturer judgment did not ap- 
prove. During a rather long engagement her 
growing disapproval resulted in absolute indif- 
ference toward him, and a deep affection for an- 
other. At length, with her parents’ concurrence, 
she broke off her engagement to Mr. Vaughan, 
whose wild ways rendered him unworthy of her, 
and became betrothed to her cousin, Walter Wing- 
field. 5 
By some unfortunate accident the two gentle- 


men met soon after in c6mpany, where her name | 


THEN AND NOW.—[Sre Porm on Pacr 166.) 


was mentioned. Smarting under his recent dis- 
appointment, Mr. Vaughan had-spoken of her in 
& manner which was offensive to the man she was 
about to marry. A duel was in those days the 
inevitable consequence ; and her cousin had been 
so unfortunate as to wound his opponent mor- 
tally, as it was feared. His own safety was thus 
placed in the gravest danger; and, hard pressed 
for a hiding-place, he had some days back come 
secretly to Geoffrey Maynard, as the cousin, al- 
most the brother, of his betrothed, entreating his 
assistance. Geoffrey had thought instantly of 
the tower of Rosewarne, where, trusting to the 
fidelity of the lodge-keeper’s wife—an old servant 
of the Maynards, and the only person who ever 
entered the deserted house—Mr. Wingfield had 
remained in concealment ever since. 

The expedition to Rosewarne had been organ- 
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ized to give the unfortu- 
nate lovers an opportunity 
of meeting; and leaving 
Penelope to walk home 
alone (she had loitered on 
her walk, looking back 
with anxious eyes to- 
ward Walter Wingfield’s 
hiding-place, and her fig- 
ure it was that I had 
seen), Geoffrey had after- 
ward remained to con- 
cert with the fugitive 
some safe scheme for his 
escape beyond seas. Part- 
ing from his friend at last, 
he had seen my shadow as 
I fled, and alarmed lest 
some spy should have dis- 
covered the secret of his 
retreat, had eagerly pur- 
sued, 

** And now,” said Pe- 
nelope, finishing her story 
with a sigh, ‘‘you will 
not look at me any more 
with angry eyes, or resent 
the pain I have caused 
you. Geoffrey wanted me 
to tell you—he saw you 
were uneasy ; you mustn't 
be angry with him, for he 
loves you very dearly— 
but I dared not trust you. 
I did not know you; and 
it was such a heavy se- 
cret, and the life of one so 
dear to me depends upon 
its being kept. You are 
not angry with me, are 
you?” 

**Oh no,” I said; “I 
love you.” And so I did, 
now that I feared her no 
longer. ‘‘But is there 

no hope that Mr. Vaughan may recover ?” 

“Just a chance,” she answered, sadly. ‘‘I 
pray that he may—for his own sake, poor fellow, 
and for Walter’s too.” 

And for her sake I made the prayer also mine. 
Then we went down to the dancing-room; but 
Penelope danced very little, though she was ask- 
ed every time. I could see she had no heart for 
it. Forme, I was too tired; I sat on a sofa, and 
Barbara told me I looked very ill. But in the 
course of the evening Geoffrey came to me, and 
said : 

‘*You are as white as lilies; last night you 
were as red-as a rose; and I do not know which 
way I like you best. But, any way, you are al- 
together my own, are you not, sweet love ?” 

And looking up into his brave and tender eyes, 
T answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 
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AFTER THREE YEARS.—[See Porm on Page 170.) 
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DR. DIO LEWIS ON EVENING 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


R. DIO LEWIS has written, and Harper & 
Brothers have just published, a book called 
“Our Girls,” which is so full, from the first page 
to the last, of wholesome and sensible advice that 
we wish it could be placed in the hands of every 
veader of the Bazar. From its readable pages 
we make the following extracts concerning the 
elaborate suppers so much in vogue now at even- 
ing parties : : 
* If people have beautiful homes and wealth, 
and desire to make their party a recherché af- 
fair, are there not professional players, singers, 
actors, readers, florists, etc.? Something grand 


could be given for half the expense of an elabo- 
tate supper. * ‘ 


I need hardly hint to bright people of a less 
pretentious class that social singing, dancing, 
charades, and a hundred beautiful games are all 
open tothem. ‘These are tenfold more enjoyable 
than the more stately methods of the rich. 

The time will soon come when people of really 
fine culture will not think of giving their guests 
a late supper; indeed, of the twenty most intel- 
lectual and refined homes to which I have been 
invited in America and Europe not one gave any 
refreshments at an evening party, with perhaps 
the exception of wine in France, and lemonade 
in this country. 

If people have no brains, but have good stom- 
achs, then I advise eating on all occasions; in 
fact, it is the only thing left. Such people may 
have already eaten three meals, but when they 


assemble in the evening at a sociable they had | 
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better feed again, and feed hearty ; what else is 
there to do? They can’t sit and stare at each 
other by the hour, and it wouldn't be good man- 
ners to lie down on the floor and go to sleep. 
After they finish the more substantial meats and 
things they can fill up the rest of the evening 
with nuts, dough-nuts, apples, cider, and other 
trifling things. 

But if people happen to have a love of music, 
paintings, conversation (the finest of the fine 
arts), bright games, charades, dramatics, or any 
other of twenty amusements—if they happen to 
have a love for any thing above cold pork, then 
I advise.them, when assembled in a social way, 
to give their brains a chance, and not stuff their 
— the former is human, the latter is pig- 
gish. 

Few changes iu our social life have afiorded me 
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such genuine satisfaction as the recent changes, 
among a few of our best people, in the forms and 
methods of hospitality. 

The change from, ‘‘ Will you have a glass of 
whisky ?” which was addressed to callers fifty 
years ago, to the question, ‘‘ Will you have some- 
thing to eat?” which was addressed to them 
twenty-five years ago, was, on the whole, a great 
improvement. The change which has now been 
inaugurated of addressing your hospitality to 
something above the stomach is a still greater 
improvement. _ 

When this has been fairly established house- 
keepers can entertain company in the evening 
with real pleasure and profit to all concerned. 
When an evening sociable means a ‘‘ big feed,” 
it involves a great sacrifice; there is roasting, 
baking, and fussing for two or three days, and 
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the expense is such as only a few can well afford. 
And-what is it all for? “Why, I can’s think of 
any thing, unless it is to make the company sick. 
Does any one doubt that eating late in the even- 
ing is injurious? And does any one doubt that 
sere othe and cost of ee ee ns peti a 

the housekeeper ? are adinit- 
ted, Gaby iingins any decent apology for the 
custom. 

What shall be done? Every important move- 
ment must be inaugurated by individual action. 
Let those who have the idea and the moral cour- 
age excuse themselves from all evening refresh- 
ments, and the. fashion will soon become general. 

It is a real pleasure to say that already thou- 
sands have determined upon this course, so that 
now it is.quite safe to entertain company with- 
out refreshments. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
for making a biatk alpaca enit, and 
are given in New York Fashions 
OL 


. ‘Bxzique.—Directions and design for a 
are given in Bazar No. 87, Vol. III. 

Mas. H. T. C.—A tapestry design suitable for a foot 
rest is in Bazar No. 58, Vol. IIL. 

B. W. K.—A crocheted tidy cover for a sofa pillow is 
given in Bazar No. 14, Vol. LII. A postillion basque, 
duchesse sleeves, and slight train is the model for your 
house dress. Trim with bias bands of silk. 

A Reaper or Hazrre.—We have no cut paper pat- 
terns except those advertised in the Bazar. 

Mavp H. R.—Breakfast cap patterns are in Bazar 
No. 88, Vol. II. An-alphabet for linen embroidery is 
in Bazar Nos. 28 and 42 of Vol. IIL. The pattern of a 
gentleman's isin No. 18, Vol. IIL For 
further hints read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
5, Vol. IV. . 

Axna.—A basque and long over-skirt, to be draped 
over white, or even black dresses, is the best you can 
do with your blue silk. Trim with ruffles or lace and 
passementerie. Thin white muslin basques are made 
without lining, and are close-fitting, but not tight 
enough to stretch the seama, They are worn with a 
belt and sash if preferred, but not necessarily, and are 
more stylish without. 

Avernis.—Make your pearl-colored silk by the cut 
paper pattern of the Worth Basque House Dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. Use the Vest-Casaque 
Suit pattern illustrated in No. 48, Vol. III., for your 
blue poplin. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
9, VoL IV., for hints about your black silk polonaise. 

Liu W.—Your only alternative, as you do not wish 
to go to any expense, is to put the ruffles near the edge 
of your skirt, and drape it as an over-skirt above other 
dresses, or else wear-it as a lower skirt, with colored 
dreases draped above it. 

JEaNNETTE.—Y our difficulty arises from the fact that 
different people have different significations for turned- 
down cards. We have often published the custom that 
prevails here. If the upper left-hand corner of a card 
ia folded over, it signifies that an ordinary call is made; 
the upper right-hand corner turned down denotes a 
visit of congratulation ; the lower left-hand means a 
parting call ; and the lower right-hand condolence. 

T. O.—A pretty tassel fringe, or else guipure lace 
with passementerie heading, will look well on your 
gray Japanese silk. You can carry the trimming up 
as high as you please on the skirt. It is a matter of 
fancy. Point lace braid comes in pieces twelve yards 
long, worth $1 50 a piece, or may be bought by the 
yard.—Bohemian glass tumblers are never used for fin- 
ger-bowls. You can put them on the dinner-table if 
you choose, They are generally used for German 
wines. 

Lizzre B.—If you are married in the evening, wear a 
white Swiss dress, made with two skirts and a basque, 
and much trimmed with narrow rnffies. A tulle veil 
should be three and a half or four yards square. Al- 
paca and poplin are the other inexpensive wedding 
dressea. A pearl gray poplin suit for a morning wed- 
ding and traveling is customary. Hold your ostrich 
feathers over the steam of a tea-kettle, and press close- 
ly a sharp knife along the quill of the feather to curl 
it. Any one of our cut paper patterns of suits with 
close-fitting waists can be sent you by ordering it, with 
your bust measure, and thus furnish you a good pat- 
tern. 

Severat 8v Excellent blue-black alpacas 
are sold for seventy-five cents a yard. Any oneof the 
houses we quote will send you a good article for that 
price, though they do not all sell the brand you men- 
tion, That brand may, however, be obtained, we be- 
lieve, as low as sixty cents. The other information 
asked is embodied in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
9, Vol. IIL 

Ex.ranor.—We fear you can not do much to modern- 
ize your dreas. Suppose you make more ruffles of the 
over-skirt for the lower, and drape it as an upper skirt 
over a short black silk skirt. It is a risk, however, to 
alter it at all just now, as a later style may bring the 
bee over-skirt into use. 

Marr H.—If you are acquainted with your escort's 
triends, you should bow to them, of course; but if you 
are not, you should not bow, no matter if they are the 
most intimate friends of the gentleman who is with 
you.—The engravings in Bazar No, 8, Vol. IIL, will 
suggest several handsome dresses for evening. 

Reognt Sunsorrer.—You will find every hint we can 
give you of spring styles in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 9, Vol. ITIL A long linen polonaise will be a 
fashionable garment, and we commend it to you for 
your suit. A cut paper pattern of this garment is illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. The pattern of the en- 
tire suit, polonaise and skirt, is twenty-fivecents. You 
can order it from this office. Duchesse sleeves are 
coat-sleeves open up the outer seam to the elbow, and 
trimmed there. Both pleated and gathered ruffles will 
be worn again. Flat bias bands of linen with a tiny 
colored fold, or else white under each edge, will trim 
linen suite, Embroidery and braiding will also be 
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used. 

U. R. G.—Plaids will be worn again.—A sofa pillow, 
if handsomely made, may be placed on the parlor sofa. 
-—Friz your hair slightly, and strap it with ribbon. Put 
cold cream or camphorated glycerine on your hands at 
night, and sleep in loose kid or buckskin gloves. A 
girl of fourteen who wants to quit biting her nails 
shouldn’t ask us to tell her how to stop, but should 
Jeave off by her own strength of will. Nothing so ef- 
fectually ruins a pretty hand as the stubby finger ends 
produced by biting the nails.—Jet jewelry is much 
worn.—‘ Milly Darrell” is concluded. Mrs. Mulock 
Craik resides in England.—Ladies who have several 
rings wear some of them on the left forefinger, whether 
they are engaged or not. 





Mas. 8. W.—Your sample is a sort of Japanese pop- 
lin—of silk and waxed cotton—that will be worth very 
little to you. 

Manor Q. S.—There is another establishment of the 
kind you want near the one you mention.—We know 
nothing of the letter about Orné knitting-balls. 

Mus. N. H. D. W.—We do not give addresses in this 
column, but in an#wer to many inquiries we published 
the address of « house, where point lace materials can 
be found, in Bazar No. 45, Vol. IIL 

M. F. W.—Any carpet store will furnish you oil-cloth 
of a marbled pattern.—Your gray sample is the stuff 
we have so often advised our readers not to buy. Of 
the sample you send us the silk woof is not an inch, 
deep; after that glazed cotton threads form the woof. 
Don’t spend much time or money on the dress, as it 
will not wear. Make your striped nansook by direc- 
tions given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV.—A married lady should always register and 
introduce herself as “‘ Mrs.,” but it is a matter of fancy 
whether or not she uses her given name or her hus- 
band’s. In most cases a gentleman should speak of 
himself as Mr. So-and-so, but should never write the 
prefix to his own name, 

Texas.—The wrapper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. IV., modified in the way described in New 
York Fashions of the same paper, is the best plan for 
your white muslin morning dresses. We did not re- 
ceive the lace sample. 

Crerz.—You will find inexpensive fancy costumes 
described in Bazar No. 8, Vol. III. Uhlans, Zouaves, 
Vivandiéres, and Brigands are the rage this winter. 

E. Ranpoteg W.—The Worth Basque House Dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., is a beautiful pos- 
tillion basque. The cut paper pattern of the entire 
dress costs but twenty-five cents, and can be ordered 
from this office. Send your bust measure.—Any En- 
glish history will give you a more minute description 
of the costumes of Queen Bess than our space will per- 
mit.—We do not think the French novels you mention 
—the ‘Wandering Jew” and “Mysteries of Paris”— 
very suitable reading for a young lady. 

Erta H.—The French scourers will clean your laces 
by dry pressure, but will not tell the process.—It is 
not necessary to add a postscript. 

Mexroan Lany.—If your stones are real topaz, they 
are quite valuable and fashionable.—We think all pow- 
der injurious to the skin, as it stops up the pores.—The 
vest-casaque is worn by short and stout ladies, and 
found becoming.—We do not furnish samples of the 
goods described in our columns, 

Harms A.—Read reply above to “Recent Subscrib- 
er.”—The over-skirt with the Worth Basque House 
Dress is predicted as a popular style for the spring. 
—Consult a dictionary of poetical quotations. We 
have not space for all the information you desire. 

Haxnretre S.—Your sample is real empress cloth of 
very light quality. The color is excellent, and needs 
a darker brown silk for trimming. Use either the 
Vest-Casaque or the Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. Basques and over-skirts are 
worn together as you see them in our illustrations. 
House dresses sometimes have merely a basque and 
single skirt. The shape of over-skirts is still doubtful 
—that with the Worth Basque House Dress, shown in 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., is a stylish model at present. 

Carrie E.—A dove gray silk of the shade of your 
sample should have ruffles of the same, with passe- 
menterie (gimp) and fringe for trimming. A gipsy 
bonnet of the same silk witb facings of pale blue, or 
rose-colored silk and a gray feather, would be hand- 
some, 

Hazry H.—Your sisters will find directions for 
mourning attire in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
9, Vol. IV.—Gentlemen wear lustreless black cloths 
and diagonals; black silk neck-ties and scarfs; jet, 
onyx, or rubber studs and sleeve-buttons. Your hat- 
ter will decide the appropriate width of the band of 
elastic cloth to be placed on your hat. Ladies wear 
black-bordered handkerchiefs, while gentlemen use 
those with a broad hem only. Paper and envelopes 
with black edge, initial, or monogram are used. The 
stationer will guide you in this. While deep mourn- 
ing dress looks unsuitable at gay dancing-parties, it 
need not debar the wearer from seeing a good play, or 
enjoying any musical entertainment. 

SxurF-Box.—Passementerie, or else braiding and 
fringe, or guipure lace, will be suitable garniture for 
your black cashmere costume, to be worn in second 
mourning. 

Herzen M‘G.—We regret that we can not tell you 
how and where to dispose of your fancy-work. 

Erugtyn.—Get a light poplin, if you want a dressy 
suit—a black alpaca, if you desire a serviceable one. 
Read New York Fashions and correspondence of Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. IV., and of the present Number, for further 
hints. The polonaise and single skirt is the best de- 
sign for buff linen suits, as the over dress may then be 
worn with other skirts, especialy black ones. Irish 
linen or bishop’s lawn will be the best materials for 
white suits, Your idea of the spring gipsy is very 
good. Wear your hair slightly waved, or else roll it 
back and put on chatelaine braids. Long, thick hair 
should be plaited in two braids of three tresses each, 
and looped up to the front of the head in the chate- 
laine style so often illustrated in our columns. 

An Oxp Sussorrpezr.—The Polonaise-Casaque Suit 
pattern, of which a picture is given in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. IIL, is the best guide for a suit like your sample. 
Bias ruffies of the same for trimming. A pink Cham- 
bery should have two skirts, and a basque made near- 
ly fitting; for trimming, scalloped ruffles bound with 
white. The white organdy for your little girl should 
have a straight cluster of tucks on each skirt, a ruffle, 
and a basque edged with a ruffle. 

Sapre B.—Madame De Staél’s works are published in 
English. You can order them through the stationer 
of the town nearest you. 

Ianoramus.—Use chloroform to take out kerosene 
oil spots. 

Kartie.—Valérie is pronounced as if spelled Val-a re. 
Leather bag or sachel is the name you want. Lace 
points will be more worn than circulars. Make your 
blue silk by the Vest-Casaque pattern shown in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. II. Trim with silk ruffles and fringe. 
The Worth Basque House Dress in Bazar No. 1, Vol. 
IV., is a stylish design for a white alpaca. Bind the 
ruffles with white silk, and use fringe instead of lace. 
Get black grenadine with inch-wide stripe for a thin 
black dress. Read New York Fashions of present 
Number for hints about making. 

Ne.ur.—Trim your Japanese poplin with two or 
three bias ruffles on the lower skirt bound with black 
silk—a single ruffle is on the basque and upper skirt. 
The Worth Basque Suit in Bazar No. 1, Vol IV., isa 
good guide. 

E. P. R.—Use bias ruffies on the striped silk, and 
black velvet ribbon with guipure edging each side of 
the velvet on the checked silk. We do not like your 

goods, 





idea of grenadine fi oa the checked 





Max D. W.—For water-proof cloak see illustration 
on the first page. A plain skirt and pelonaise, trimmed 
with bias bands of the goods notched at each edge 
and stitched on, is the best design for a water-proof 
suit. For velveteen, make a paletot, upper skirt, and 
lower, trimmed with simple cord covered with silk. 
Fifteen or sixteen yards are enough probably. 

R. R.—Your questions are answered in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 9 and 10 of Vol. IV. 

Jurz Swrtonxs.—Part your hair down the centre be- 
hind, and braid over topsies in two braids of three 
tresses each. Then loop up in the chatelaine fashion. 
If you have very short hair, buy a chatelaine of real 
hair. It will cost you from $15 to $20. Don’t use jute 
switches. It is not stylish to wear the hair in plain 
ringlets. Braid part of it for a chatelaine, and wear 
the curls down the centre between the braids. 


sample of material you send. Alpaca, poplin, and 
cashmere are the only black goods for suits we can 
suggest to you after silk. A black grenadine suit will 
be exceedingly useful to you, stylish, and appropriate. 
A frock-coat with pearl-colored pantaloons has be- 
come a stylish suit for bridegrooms at day weddings, 
even though the bride is in full dress. 

Mary Lovisa.—Your inquiries about wash dresses 
have been answered recently to other correspondents. 

Desreranpa.—Of your old grisaille silk get enough 
to make you a postillion basque and long upper skirt 
without trimming. Then drape the gray skirt over 
your black silk skirt. This is now more stylish than 
to wear the gray dress underneath black, and the pos- 
tillion basque will be worn in the spring on the street 
without other wraps.—If you send $8 on the ist of 
April you can have the Bazar the remainder of the year. 

Epna.—The Worth Basque, illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. IV., is what you want fer black cloth. Basques 
do not need sashes, Put two buttons—moulds covered 
with corded silk—on the back. The New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV., will tell you how to fold 
over the fullness in the back of the gored wrapper 
pattern when cutting a calico wrapper. 





WIncHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption.—{ Com. ] 





Derunkenness permanently cured. For evidence, 
—_ stamp to Dr. C. C. Bexrs, 12 East 12th St., N. Y. 
{Com.] 





Copyine Wurr..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sap lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is y useful for cutting ——- ofall sorts, 
whether from.other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, gale by Newmar generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. oes 5p only by Dr. B. C. Pzrry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond 8t., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 836 East 14th 
. St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 


The Knox Fruit Farm 
Nurseries, 


With Price-List for Spring of 1871, being a very 
valuable treatise on Small Fruit Culture, will be 
sent to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. 

CATALOGUE (No. 2) of FLOWERS 
sent for 5 cents. 


R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. KNOX, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 

















“rnRY IT AND SEE!)—THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL sent six months ‘on 
$500. me = vi or, with Popes of og a@ year, 
; rice $3 a year.) Specimens i 
. 8. k WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE CHEAPEST AND MOST BEAUTI- 

FUL ARTICLE yet offered the public for mark- 

ing linen or paper with elegant initials or full name. 
Send for circularto COOKE, SMITH, & CO., 

542 & 544 Broadway, N. Y. 





O ALL FAT PEOPLE. —I know a simple and 

harmless remedy that will reduce you at the rate 
of 20 pounds permonth. Write by express, with postage 
stamp, to Mrs. Wi..1z Sr. Croix, San Francisco, Ca 


HORR IB LE {—I suffered with CATARRH 
« thirty years, and was cured in 

six weeks by a simple remedy. The receipt will be 

sent, ¥® free, to all afflicted. Address 

Rev. T. J. MEAD; Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 








Eva or Cutoaco.—We are not familiar with the- 








BALL, BLACK, & CO, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N. Y., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham “Watches, 


and the Low Prices at which they are 
selling them. 


These Watches greatly excel any oth- 
ers made in this country in Finish, Va- 
riety, and in fine Time-keeping Quali- 
ties, and are far cheaper than any oth- 
er American Watch, quality and price 
fully considered. 


GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C.0.D. 


SOMETHING NEW 
FkOM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch 
That will Suit Every One. 


This Watch, which is of a smaller size than the oth- 
er Waltham ee bes just been introduced, and, 
although called the Boy’s Watch on account of ite 
size, is destined to have a wide and universal sale. 

Itis — finished, of substantial construction, and 
contains all the recent improvements. Its low price 
and neat appearance will commend it to a large class 
of peees who have been deterred from | 6 sors some 
Waltham Watches heretofore on account of their large 


size. 

Our Illustrated Price-List describes this and all other 
Waltham Watches in detail, gives weight and quality 
of the cases, with prices of each, and explains our plan 
of sending watches to all parts of the country, with- 
out risk to the purchaser. 

Send for the Price-List, and state that you saw this 
notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 BROADWAY, N.¥. 


Since February 1st uc have made considerable reduc. 
tions in the price of all these Watches, All orders re. 
ceived after this date will be filled at the reduced prices 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactoiy 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtainal the 
same popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEEDS FOR 1871. 


tz Our illustrated Catalogue of 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
will be mailed to any address on ne of stamp. 
. I. SMITH & SONS, 


Address J 
Brentwood, N. H. 
ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CuesTER 


County Mammotn Corn, and Atsitke CLOVER. 
Sample packages sent to all Farmers; also a copy 
of the Amegioan Stoog Journat, by inclosing stamp to 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


SI LO CoD aT eT Ta Price reduces 











Montniy pareents, a8 Gays on eel. Be ire everything § 
Needle will go through. ples of sewing 5 n 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., Tl Nassau St., N. % 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., furs 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, A.M, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 








A very interesting book by one of our most popular 
authors, full of usefal suggestions and valuable in 
formation on hygiene, calisthenics, and physical edu- 
cation. 


The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word abont baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
N. ¥. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inangurated a new era in Amer- 
ican education.—N. Y. 2 

There is revolution in his clear-headed enthusiasm. 
—N. Y. Tribune. : 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser,. 
better, and happier people.—Haxggiet Berouer StowE. 


(Ge Harrze & Brornrns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 
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OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING STOCK now open, comprising all the 





_ most desirable goods for FULL or SECOND MOURN- 
ING. 


le 
—_—— 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


AMILY AND HOTEL FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now opened their Spring Stock of 
4-4 Shirting Linens, Bed and Pillow-Case Linens. 
Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins (en suite). 
Damasks and Towelings by the yard. 
Plain a and Fancy Damask Towels, in great va- 


ty. 
Silk and Linen Lunch Cloths and Napkins. 
White Goods, in all the Popular Makes. 
Summer and Opera Flannels, Quilts, &c. 


The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 
closed out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


N. B.—Sheets and Pillow-Cases made to order. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
| he hee AND ENGLISH PRINTS, 

PERCALES, 

SEERSUCKERS AND PIQUES, 
POPLINS and SERGES, in PLAIDS and PLAIN 
COLORS, for SPRING SUITS, with 
FRINGES and SATIN STRIPES, for the trimmings, 
to match. 

Just received, and now open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


HE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Have removed their NEW WORK office to 


39 UNION SQ, BROADWAY. 


Agencies wanted where not already established. 





. 











FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


D ‘oko = = ae 
ave YEAST, Sts, 
~ POWDER ~ 


TRY IT. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLoprons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a small portion cash and balance 
-L monthly or quarterly installments. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
= Bazar. These Patterns are Gravrp ro Fit any 

auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOK 
SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 























Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ...........24. “ 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... * 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT......... « * 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............000+ * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ «38 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ « 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. we ae 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. Cabins m 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... . 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT...... « 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “* 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

LL Sane CECE CARE, EEE POET CEL OCEe « 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS.... wae * F 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... we a © 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 11 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Prepaid. on sergint of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
tn gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust M 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


easure. Dealers supplied- 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 












: ; Extractof a letter from 


BY a Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS + aw 
Brother at Worcester, 

TO BE THE ONLY | May, 1851: 
“Tell Lea & Perrins 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 
‘} India, and, in my 
EVERY VARIETY opinion, the most 


ie. it Ty Wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fow!, Game, &c. 
The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 
JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


highly esteemed in 








Tur First Epition or Onz Hunvrap anv Firty 
Tuovusanp copies of Vicks Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out—100 pases, and an En- 
graving of almost every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table. It is elegantly _ on fine tinted paper, il- 
lustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engravings 
and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A German Edition published, 
in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Tem Cents, which is not half the 
cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 
$25 





=a 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club ,form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to capes, the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that on Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrer & Broruens, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, — and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Log ow & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


TELLLEARRRLEL 


,.TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared 

nish a)l classes with constant Saeeseeee at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
ble. either sex canny earn from 50c. to $5 per 
crerengy and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn pearly ss much as men. 
That all who see this notice as send their and test the 
ieled To suc! t 











ple, w 

work on, anda copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permagent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A OHILD OAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


E H GARDEN AND FLower, Fruit, 
F R § Hens, TrrEanvSuercvs, 
anp EveraRe£eEn Sreps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
ackets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
Yatalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 














Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. = 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and paatang, Wechar s. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Szreno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. at 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western rag Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, it, Car: 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Gzorae Raw.inson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor ef Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, by 
tory and. Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Atuerr Barnes, 
Author of ‘Notes on the Psalms," ‘‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE ACTS. Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Designed for Sunday-School Teachers and 
Bible-Classes. By Atzert Barnes, Author of “ Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” ‘‘ Notes on 
the Psalms,” &c. New Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved. Maps and Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FAIR FRANCE: Im ressions ofa Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A Brave 
*Lady,” Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
Forp Hotmr, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Ansort, Author of ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
$ an Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourz, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvowzn Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gitimore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Ae 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8S. C. Aszort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Mustrated Histories.) 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knatronsu..-Huerssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in theGreat Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau 
Dv Cuarttu. With numerous Llustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. = 

DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Goria Country.— Witp Lirz. — 


Lost 1n THE JUNGLE.—My Aprinai Kinapom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Feancitton. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 








DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
ce 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Anruony Trotiore, Author of ‘The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “He Knew He was Right,” &c. [l- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamxs De Mitte, Author 
of “‘The Dodge Club,” “‘Cord and Creese,” ‘*The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $200. __ 


A SIREN. By T. Apotenus Tronuorz, Author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By AntTHony Troiiorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampten,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” ‘* He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES — GRAPES ? By Mrs. Erroart, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





oa Harrer & Broturrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
yet yoo 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
lish language than a nd perpetually in Ha "8 
lagazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grate from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful yoo i The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Ha "s ig edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles aud 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
ag! over res 3 There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine inthe world.—New England Homestead. 
The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 
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Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class ot 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastebed literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertam- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 

















Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic _— which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
— ia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription — of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position asa mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Harrrnr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrver’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazax, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ApvERTISING IN Harprr’s Periopicats. 


Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. BOYS ind Quis 


o engage in our new business make from to 








rs and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GgorGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


gO 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
e Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 





GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 


the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














F 50 OP Frery-Two German Bristol Cards, with your 
or IC name neat) ted anc sent by mail propel © 
Address SMITH & » Argus Office, . 





burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 


FREE Try samples of our great $1 Weekly. 
TheGAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine. 
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FACETIZ. 
War is a lady's ringlet 
like one of Dickens's nov- 
els ?—Because it is all of a ¢ 
twist. ° ° 
Cotp Comront— Eating 
ice. : 
The bee gives us honey, 
and 


we give the wasp 
whacks when we catch him. 


——————_———— 
Quick Ruwnine —Run- 
ning up a score. 


——-~<—_— 

How do we know a rat is 
too clever an animal ?—Be- 
canége he gnaws a deal too 
much. 


—_——~——— 
Tue Lanp or Caxe—A 
sugar plantation. 


—— 

A Svoorssrvn “ UnpEer- 

Taker” —Bismarck. 
—_——_3-—-—_— 

To tne Case tess.—Be 
cautious how you let fall a 
remark, It may burt some- 
body seriously. 


a os 
Never crack jokes on del- 
icate ground. 


—_ +> 
Lazsor 1n Varn—A far- 
fetched idea. 


—_—@———— 
A “Jotiy” ComsustiBLe 
—Laughing-gas. 
—————>—— 


Movine Sounxs OF THE 
War—lIis panorama. 


——~———_———_ 
A Sorr BLow—A gentle 
breeze. 
—_———— 
Invisiste TRAVELERS — 
Passing thoughts. 


—_—~<—_——— 
Tue Heicar or Apvrrsi- 
ty—Pledging your word. 
—_———~>—___- 


A Nvmenovs Crass. — 


[Marcu 18, 1871 














THE HISTORY OF A 
HERO. 
Sir Guy lived in the Mid- 
dle Ages, which was his 
nae, and not his 
fault. He was fond of kill. 
ing every body who dis- 
—— h » Which was 
fault, and not his mis- 
torr loved, 

r Guy loved, and was 
beloved inreturn’ ‘The feet 
of loving was pleasant, and 
the fact of being beloved in 
return was ost overpow- 


write. Very few ladies could 
read or write in the Middle 


‘ir Guy sickened at bach- 
ps a The buttons ped 
continually coming o 
cui and it — _ a 
pang wi enever he gave four 
r) and aed ce for 
a new hauberk. He longed 

8 ; 


ted 
that the Lady Alicia was 
beautiful. Her features ma: 
not have corresponded with 


manly loveliness; but she 
was admired in the Middle 
Ages; and we must respect 
the taste of our ancestors, 
because we owe them every 
thing. 

At the age of thirty Sir 
Guy was an ap roved war- 
rior. He lost several 
arms and legs in battle, and 
had also contracted an in- 
curable squint, through the 
perpetual expectation of 
receiving the point of an 





enemy’s arrow in the tip 
of his nose. This was only 
one of the —, anxieties 








7 . wn fee he feudal 
a ao fia tain ‘necabenive Rich Marpen Lapy. ‘Well, May, why are you Looking so Hard at Me?” “Sir Guy wedded the Lady 
bore? Would you not call May. “I’m Looking for your other Face.” Alicia, not without having 
him a hyperborean ? Lapy. ‘What other Face, Child?” 


—_— > 
A Sap Caramiry.—The 
oung gentleman who has 
ad a constant “flow of 
ideas,” which he found it impossible to put together, confesses that 


the intense cold has frozen up his brain, and stopped, for the present, 
the “current of thonght.” : 


A SAD DISCOVERY. 


It isa grave accusation to bring against a great writer and a famous 
poet, but we fear Wordsworth must be charged with favoring the hor- 
rible practice of cannibalism; for does he not say that a woman (a wo- 
man, mark ye!) is 


“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ?” 


—_—p—— 
ENGAGING FRANKNESS. 


Appticant. “ Quite right, mum; all seems satisfactory; and if you 
will give me the address of your last servant, I will make the neces- 
sary inquiries, as I’m particular about the families I lives in!” 


——— 
A Wowprervt Preor or Meouanism.—The watch on the Rhine. 
—_—~>——_- 
A LITERAL INTERPRETATION. 
Nurss (in anticipation of Master George’s punishment). “‘ You'll catch 
I wouldn’t be in your shoes!” 
Groree. ‘Then the sooner I take them off the better!” 


Lccllieniincenics 
A Trenper De.vs1on—Marrying for love. 
——————_—— 


DOCTOR’S STUFF. 
Farmer. “What do you think is the matter wi’ ’er, Mr. Quacking- 
ton?” 


; a t th tle of h 
May. “Why, Ma is always saying you have Two Faces!” (Consternation of Mamma. vile father ttre ahd aord 


able father to fire and sword 


in order to gain his consent 
to their union. 
Were they happy? Let 
us hope so. There was no Divorce Court in the Middle Ages. That 
was an invention of modern times. 


—_—_>—— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes calls a kiss a lisping consonant. He should 
have added, also, that it usually follows a-vowal. 


Pili Se SEES 
Flowers are very warlike in their disposition, and are ever armed 
with pistils, ; 
Persons who like stale bread should send to Pompeii for it. They 
have loaves there which were baked eighteen hundred years ago. 
——————_>————— 


Rea.itizs or Lirr—Real estate, real money, and a real good dinner ; 
none of which can be realized without real hard work. 


———<>—_ 

A wealthy bachelor married, off hand, a beautiful young lady whom 
he caught inspecting cook-stoves at the fair. Since then > ete can’t get, 
within forty rods of the stove department for the crowd of pretty gir! 


PNG is A Sara 
The chap who took the thread of life to sew the rent of a house has 
gone and invented a patent point for cross-eyed needles. 


a 

Why is love always represented as a child ?—Because he never reaches 
the age of discretion. . 
te Portly says the liveliest time he ever experienced was on is- 
suing the first number of a newspaper in a Western town. The peo- 
ple wanted something stirring. He published the personal history of 
the leading politicians as furnished by their friends. The judge says 





that for the first hour they all rushed for the paper* the second hour 
? they went for him. 
Youne Farrier (fresh from the Horse “ College”). “* Well—ahem—a 
—I think that probably the cartilaginous processes have subtended the 
ossification of bone, and thereby forced the coronal arch to the mag- 
netic meridian; consequently, as things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to the square of the hypothenuse, it follows that the 
lateral thrust becomes so “epee as to damnity the ellipticity of the 
projection, producing such aconcatenation of the fluid portions of the 
riosteum, and lesion of the less coagulated pigments of the cognate 
herapeutics, as elevate the chalybeate constituents of the anterior 
extremity of the tibia, which must, of course, guide the treatment to 
be pursued.” 
ARMER. “ Lor!” 


—__>_— 
FREAKS OF NATURE. 

Warren. ‘Now, then, look sharp! Here’s that mutton-chop a bil- 
ing with rage at bein’ kep’ waitin’, and a beef-steak gone away in a 
towering passion !” ; 

“NEGOTIATIONS OPENED.” 


> 
Mamma. “Look here, George. Here’s anice pudding. Will you be 
a good boy now, and come and have some ?” 
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; EZORGE (who has been put in the corner for misbehavior). ‘What 


REMOVAL OF POLITICAL DISABILITIES sort o’ puddin’ is it, ma?” 
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; 2 A : CoLonet Mars. “I’m sorry, Miss Frisk, but the truth is, I shall be obliged to stop, as my Leg is coming off.” 
AFFECTIONATE BROTHER. “ Well, Mamma, whatever you do with Him, don’t throw Him in the Ash-barre!‘” The gallant Colonel’s war experience forced him to invest in a cork leg; hence the accident. 





EXHAUSTED PATIENCE. 
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